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NEWS OF ‘THE WEEK. 


So far as the House of Commons is Silesia the Oaths Bill was 
settled on Monday night without any alteration. The whole dis- 
cussion was of the kind that we had completely anticipated ; 
with few exceptions, the substantive amendments were those 
which we knew beforehand ; the only question was as to the manner 
of advancing them, and that was the best that under the cireum- 
stances could be adopted. Mr. Deasy proposed ‘“ to alter the 
form of the oath contained in the bill in such manner as to en- 
able it to be taken by Roman Catholic subjects of her Majesty” 

and he stated the well-understood reasons with a simplicity and 
temperateness calculated to win success if that had been possible. 
He brought forward arguments of Peel, and even of Wetherell, 
to prove that since concession had been made to Roman Catholics, 
it might be rendered complete. _ Lord Palmerston did not question 
that position at all ; and although some Members tried to raise a 
Catholic or an Anti-Catholic debate,—although Mr. Drummond in- 
terrupted the debate in order “‘totell afew truths,” and Mr. Roebuck 
strove to draw attention to the “‘ lie” which Members are now made 


| vote with him, 








to swear,—the division really turned upon the point of policy which | 


we have already noticed. Should a Roman Catholic question be 
inserted into the bill as well as a Jew question, and thus court 
the rejection of the measure in the House of Lords? By 373 to 
83 the House determined that the two questions should not be 
mingled. Again Mr. Roebuck stood forward as the champion of 
‘*‘the truth”: for the denial of the Pope’s authority ‘ ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual” Mr. Deasy’s amendment would have substi- 
tuted a denial of it as ‘‘ temporal or civil” ; but the House having 
declined the substitution, Mr. Roebuck moved to add the words 
‘by law,” which he thought more apposite to the existing fact 
that the Pope does exercise a spiritual jurisdiction within the Bri- 
tish dominions. But by 
make that unnecessary and purely literary alteration in the bill. 
Then Sir Frederick Thesiger came forward with the Conservative 
Opposition, put in the form of a simple verbal amendment 
proposing to reinsert the words ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian.” 
This led to the old debate, with some varieties introduced by the 
new Members,—Kinglake, especially, on the side of tolerance ; 
Warren adorning with Scriptural dashes, in the style of Martin 
the painter, some of the old commonplaces against the admission of 
Jews to “‘a Christian assembly.” But the House resolved, by 341 
to 201, that it would proceed with the Jew Bill this year. The 
purely dilatory amendment by Lord Robert Cecil, ‘ to report pro- 
gress,” was set aside by 278 to 142; and the bill passed through 
Committee. There cannot therefore be a doubt as to the opinion 
of the House of Commons: it now remains to be seen how far the 
House of Lords will persevere in thwarting the so deliberately 
expressed resolve of the Representative Chamber. 

The debate of the Lords on the second reading of the bill for 
abolishing Ministers’-money in Ireland, was a party fight of a 
kind which only a Derby ‘could get up. Lord Derby “opposed 
the bill on ‘ principle,” as a violation of the sacred rights of 
property ; giving up every other point. It was shown that, in 
his own bill of 1833, he had abolished other forms of such 

** property”; and Lord Campbell, to whom he referred as the 
Government lawyer of that day, avowed that Ministers’-money 
was only omitted in the act of 1833 because it was “overlooked.” 
In the debate of Thursday, Lord Derby found as many as 96 to 

[LarEsr Eprtioy. ] 


243 to 68 the House determined not to 





against 101 on the Ministerial side: but these 


| numbers include the ‘ proxies,”—excluding them, the Opposi- 


tion had a majority of 6; and as proxies are not allowed in 
Committee, it seems likely that any further success of the Dill 
must be due to the forbearance of Lord Derby, who could if he 
chose pull down piecemeal the structure which he was forbidden 
to raze at a blow. 

One of the few genuine debates of the session was raised by 
Mr. Ayrton’s motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
inequality of Poor-rates in the Metropolis, and the means of 
equalizing those rates. It is a subject with which our own 
readers have been familiarized, and Mr. Ayrton only added a few 
well-selected statistical figures which gave point to the argu- 
ment. He scarcely brought out some of the most serious but 
secondary effects of the rating, in causing a division of the Me- 
tropolis into poor and rich quarters. The answer was twofold, 
—unofficial, by Mr. Knight, that the average rate in the 
aggrieved parishes has not actually increased within the last 
forty years ; and official, by Mr. Bouverie, that a Metropolitan 
rate would create a common purse, into which the local authori- 
ties would dip, while the ratepayers would be deprived of local 
control over the expenditure. A correspondent of our own 
shows the true method of settling this question, by assimilating 
the area of rating to the area of administration, which would 
give union rating; and by abolishing the law of settlement, you 
would give the pauper relief in the place where he happened to 
be on becoming chargeable. We have already shown that the 
correction of the evil in London demands other measures besides 
those that bear on poor-rates, including a comprehensive and 
intelligent distribution of building improvements. 

The conversation, rather than debate, commenced by General 
Peel on the steps taken by Governmetit t6 carry out the improve- 
ments rendered necessary by the disclosures of the Sebastopol 
and Chelsea reports, was interesting in its aspects. The 
Premier answered, that General Peel did not perceive so clearly 
as official people what has since been done, nor could he know 
what further is in contemplation. The active share taken in the 
debate, not only by Sir John Pakington, Sir John Trelawny, and 
Mr. Henley, but by Mr. Ellice, all avowing sympathy with Ge- 
neral Peel, shows the growth of an independent party in the 
House of Commons, which, if Government intended any evasion 
of improvement, would render such a course dangerous if not 
impossible. 

The discussion on the Ordnance Survey was amusing. Maps 
on the scale of twenty-five inches to the mile are very convenient 
for landowners ; gentlemen who take a scientific interest in such 
subjects would like maps of any size,—including the scale of 
eleven feet to the mile desiderated by the mining interest ; and 
it is a subject necessarily left very much to those who can discuss 
it scientifically. The House of Commons, knowing little about it, 
has summarily resolved that it will not pay for a map on so 
large a scale as the 2500th part of the real measurement. On 
such a scale, the copies of a very moderate edition, which two 
thousand five hundred is, would cover the United Kingdom. 

In both Houses there haye been interesting debates on the 
subject of Industrial Schools and Reformatories,—a part of the 
great educational subject which is presenting itself before the 
public in so many forms. Three measures are before Parliament 
to extend industrial education for those young persons who are 
exposed to temptation or have rendered themselves amenable to 
the criminal law. Mr. Adderley’s Industrial Schools Bill extends 
to vagrants, or amends, the provisions of the existing enactment 
which render children convicted of stealing, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment, transferable to Reformatories, the cost to be charge- 
able upon the parent. There are great difliculties in the treat- 
ment of begging as a crime, and the bill had to run the gauntlet 
of many objections; but the majority of the House seemed dis- 
posed to favour Mr. Adderley’s earnestness. One of the other 
bills has been suspended in the House of Lords, in order to con- 
sider it with another by Lord Carnarvon. Sir George Grey 
gives to Justices in counties and to Councils in boroughs the 
power, if they please, of making advances in aid of Reforma- 
tories; and it authorizes them, under certain conditions, to esta~ 
blish rules and regulations for the Reformatories thus aided. 
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Lord Carnarvon’s bill goes somewhat further, in admitting in- 
mates above the age of sixteen, if they shall have gone through 
half their term of punishment. But here again there are still 
more serious objections than those which Mr. Adderley’s bill en- 
counters. The existing Reformatories, supported. by voluntary 
effort, work well. It is assumed that if the official authorities 
interfere they will introduce indifference and bad management : 
and there is some ground for this assumption, since Middlesex, 
in which the permissive power already existed, has done nothing 
to -give effect to that power. The grand difficulty is, to find 
enough qualified teachers for the Reformatories that already 
exist: both Sir George Grey and Lord Carnarvon therefore are 
exhorted to hold their hands. 


The election fervour in France continues, where it is not kept 
down by the Imperial hand. The Prefects and Mayors, com- 
peting for favour, exercise the most flagrant interference ; the 
Siécle has received a third “warning” ; and the whole conduct 
of the Government gives the lie to those who take the Corps Le- 
gislatif for even the shadow of a “ representative institution.” 
The grossness of these interferences amounts to bungling, and 
some ascribe the clumsiness to the want of ‘the master’s eye.” 

Belgium has felt the full benefit of the ‘master’s eye.” The 
Ministers, in reporting on the late outbreak against the Chari- 
table Bequests Bill, reeommended a prorogation of the Parliament, 
and a suspension of the bill till next year. The sagacious King, 
intimating that he never would have consented to the bill if he 
had found it to have the character ascribed to it, recommends his 
Ministers, in the name of civil concord, to drop it altogether, 
Belgium is tranquillized. 

The proceedings of the grand authorities in Italy are of a kind 
to justify both the apprehensions and the dislike of the Liberals 
in Belgium and in some other countries, 
reached Bologna ; his people being compelled to garble their ad- 
dresses and suppress their feelings, in consideration of his nervous 
objection to receive outspoken suggestions however moderate. 


The Neapolitan Government has issued new edicts increasing the | 


ecclesiastical power. The first begins by enforcing penalties 
upon those who omit to execute pious legacies ; another increases 
the ecclesiastical and official revision over schools. These are 
a to make both Belgian and English Members of Parliament 
reflect, 
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THE WEEK. 


Debates aut Proceedings 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF 

Hovse or Lornps. Monday, June 15. The Princess Royal’s Annuity Bill read 
a third time and passed—Justice in India; Lord Clanricarde’s Complaint. 

Tuesday, June 16. Reformatory Institutions; Lord Carnarvon’s Bill; debate 
adjourned—Sound Dues Bill read a first time. 

Thursday, June 18, Ministers’-Money (Ireland) Bill read a second time—Police 
(Scotland ) Silt read a second time. 

Friday, June 19. Resignation of the Bishop of Norwich; Lord Redesdale’s 
Question—Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Abatement; Lord Kinnaird’s Bill committed 
—Transportation and Penal Servitude ; Sir George Grey's Bill read a third time and 

Hovss or Commons. Monday, June 15. Oaths Bill; Sir F. Thesiger’s Motion 
negatived ; Bill committed—Sound Dues Bill read a third time and passed—Frau- 
dulent Trustees Bill committed—Savings-banks (No. 2) Bill committed pro forma. 

Tuesday, June 16. Bankruptcy and Insolvency (Ireland) Bill in Committee— 
Equalization of Poor-rates ; Mr. Ayrton’s Motion—Grand Juries ; Sir F. Thesiger’s 
Bill in Committee—‘‘ Count out.” 

Wednesday, June 17. Registration of Long Leases (Scotland) Bill committed— 
Industrial Schools ; Mr. Adderley’s Bill in Committee—Grand Juries (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, June 18, Supply; Army Estimates—Military Departments ; General 
Peel’s Complaint—The National Survey; Sir D. Norreys’s Motion carried against 
Ministers—Ecclesiastical Corporations ; Lord Blandford’s Bill referred to a Select 
Committee—Ecclesiastical Commission ; Sir G. Grey’s Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee—Married Women’s Property ; Mr. Malins’s Bill committed. 

Friday, June 19, Privilege; Rochdale Election—Outrage at Greytown ; Lord C. 
Hamilton’s Question—Rules of the House ; Sir D. Norreys’s Motion—Supply ; Civil 
Service Estimates. 

TIME-TABLE. 












The Lords. | The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday’.... +» 4h .... Sh Om Monday .. +» 4h .(m) Th 30m 
Tuesday .... - 4jh 4... Th25m | Tuesday .. Noon .... 3h 45m 
| 6h m) 2h 30m 
Wednesday... No sitting | Wednesday ......++++ Noon 5h 53m 
Thursday...... .» Sh .... 10h 60m Thursday .......seeeeee 4h .(m) Th 45m 
Friday Sh .... Th 30m Friday ....... «+ 4h .(m) 2h 15m 
Sittingsthis Week, 4; Time, 15h 30m Sittings this Week, 6; Time, 47h 38m 
this Session, 21; — 67h Om this Session 28; — 205h 5m 








Tue Oarus Brit. 

Monday evening was almost entirely devoted by the House of Com- 
mons to the consideration of the Oaths Bill in Committee. The points 
in dispute gave rise to several strong divisions, and to an amount of 
speechmaking that covered sixteen columns of small type in the morning 
journals. 

The House having gone into Committee, Mr. Drasy moved the first 
of a series of amendments on clause 1, which prescribes the oath to be 
substituted for the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, in 
order to place the Roman Catholic Members on a footing of equality 
with all the other Members of the House. He said he was actuated 
solely by a sense of duty to his church. There should be but one test of 
admissibility to the House—that of bearing true allegiance to her Ma- 
jesty, and of promising to continue that allegiance in the line of succes- 
sion pointed out by the Act of Settlement. He asked them to abolish 
the distinction that exists between Protestant and Catholic, as Lord Pal- 
merston asked them to abolish the distinction between Christian and 
Jew. The oldest and greatest of the Christian churches should not stand 
in an inferior position to the unbelievers in our common Christianity. 


The Pope has at last | 





If it is unnecessary and offensive to exact from Protestants an abjuration 
of the doctrine that sovereigns deposed or excommunicated by the Pope 
may be murdered by their subjects, and a declaration that they take the 
oath without mom | reservation, is it not offensive and unnecessary to 
exact them from Roman Catholics? Why not repose confidence in the 
loyalty of the one as well as the other ? it is said that there was a com- 
pact in 1829 that prevented Roman Catholics from seeking to alter 
the oaths: but he denied that it was so; he quoted Sir Robert Pee] 
to show that Sir Robert did not regard them as necessary although he 
proposed them, and Sir Charles Wetherell to show that the oath really 
did not restrict a Roman Catholic from seeking to injure the Chure 
establishment. The formidable foes of the Established Church are not 
the Roman Catholics, but the Protestant Dissenters. He showed that 
the Roman Catholic Members regarded the language of the oath as am- 
biguous, by quoting three different constructions put on it by the Duke 
of Norfolk, the late Mr. Shiel, and Mr. John O’Connell. It is now an 
opportune time for effecting a change that would not impair the security 
of the Church, and would gratify the wishes of millions of their fellow 
countrymen. Mr. Deasy moved that the words “temporal or civil” 
should be substituted for “ ecclesiastical or spiritual” in clause 1. 

Lord Patmerston said that he should imitate the temperate tone of 
Mr. Deasy and avoid religious disquisitions. He thought it would be 
desirable, if practicable, that there should be only one oath. If he had 
power to frame the oath, there are parts which he should not think ne- 
cessary. But the question was, not whether Catholics should be placed 
on a footing of equality with those now excluded, but whether, while 
Protestants are relieved from superfluous declarations, we should at the 
same time admit a section of our fellow countrymen who for years have 
been excluded from Parliament. Mr. Deasy should consider the ques- 
| tion as one of prudence as well as principle. If he succeeded in altering 
| the oath, it would cause the failure of the aggregate measure. Mr, 
| Deasy said the oath was not a part of the general arrangement of 1829, 

and he quoted Sir Robert Peel: but the stronger the evidence adduced 
| to show that the oath was not in conformity with the opinions of Sir Ro- 
| bert Peel, the clearer the inference that it was a compact between Sir 
| Robert and those opposed to him—a bridge by which some might pass 
| over to support the bill—an arrangement that would justify others in 
ceasing their resistance. Lord Palmerston trusted that the Committee 
would not acquiesce in the amendment. 

** At the same time, I would add, that those who vote against this pro- 
| position do not thereby pronounce an opinion that the Catholic oath is ex- 

actly in all respects such as they would wish it to be; for I am sure that 
there must be many who think with me that there are things undoubtedly 
| in that oath which are unnecessary, but that this is not the time for dis- 
turbing the settlement which was made in 1829.” 

Mr. Drummonp said, he was astonished that Lord Palmerston, who 
| himself stirred up the question, should reproach the Roman Catholic 
| Members for bringing forward the question. Why not, as Sir Robert 
| Peel said, try the effects of confidence ? The time has come for putting 
| an end to these distinctions. Mr. Starpteron thought that the amend- 
| ment was opportunely proposed, but he objected to it, because its 
| adoption would imply an acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical and 
| spiritual power of the Pope. Mr. Warpotr apposed the amendment. 

Mr. Roenvucx said there was one quality of an oath that had entirely 
| escaped attention—truth. Is it ¢rwe, as the oath declares, that no fo- 
reign potentate has any power, authority, or preéminence, ecclesiastical 
| or spiritual, within these realms? In the course of his life he had been 
twenty times called upon to swear an actual lie, for there is not a man 
| in the House who does not know that the Pope does exercise ecclesiasti- 
| cal and spiritual dominion in the realm, nay in this very city. To de- 
| clare that he does not, is swearing to a lie knowing it to be a lie; and as 
| he disliked such formal lying, he should vote for the amendment. Sir 
| Freperick THESIGER said that construction of the oath astonished him. 
The oath involved a declaration of the supremacy of the Crown; it did 
| not mean that the Pope had no de facto jurisdiction, but that his author- 
ity was not a legal authority. Sir Frederick could not consent to omit 
words which he regarded as the keystone of the arch on which the Pro- 
| testant religion rests in this country. In 1849 Sir Robert Peel objected 
| to the omission of these very words, because it would give rise to a pre- 
| sumption that he recognized the existence of spiritual jurisdiction on the 
| part of the Pope of Rome. Mr. Brresronp Hore thought the bill 
| would, by injuring the consciences of millions, do more evil, than the 
| toleration of the Jews would do good. Mr. G. H. Moore supported the 
amendment. : 

If the Parliament of England declared that Jews and Protestants might 
record their religious attestation by one common and mutually convenient 
formula, and that Roman Catholics should take a separate oath, he, asa 
Roman Catholic, accepted the difference as a distinction. In that case, the 
only additional favour they could afford him would be, that when they had 
discarded the concluding words of the oath, they would permit him the ex- 
clusive privilege of making this attestation on ‘ the true faith of a Christian.” 
(Laughter and ** Hear, hear !*’) . 

After a further passage of arms between Mr. Rorrvck on one side, and 
Mr. Narrer and Sir Frepericx TuestcEr on the other, respecting the 
truth or falsehood of the oath, the Committee divided, and negatived the 
amendment by 373 to 83. 

Mr. Rorsvex then moved an amendment, to the effect that the Pope 
had no power, ecclesiastical or spiritual, ** by law,” within these realms, 
Negatived by 243 to 68. 

The novelty in the debate on the Jew Bill of 1857 was now disposed 
of, and the remainder of the discussion was replete with the characteristics 
of former debates, and with the arguments used on so many occasions for 
and against the admission of the Jews. Sir Freperick THesiGEr raised 
the question by moving the addition of the following words to the oath— 

“ And I do make this promise, renunciation, abjuration, and declaration, 
heartily, willingly, and truly, on the true faith of a Christian. 

He was supported on this occasion by speeches from Mr. J. B. Sran- 
norr, Mr. Wicram, Mr. Warren, Mr. Narrer, Mr. Newprcarr, and 
Mr. Wurrestpr. On the other side were Mr. Kiyeaxer, in a maiden 
speech, Mr. T. W. Evans, Sir Joun Paxrneton, Mr. Horsman, Lord 
Joun Russexx, and Lord PatMerston, 

Sir Joun Paxrncton said he had hitherto given a silent but un 
hesitating vote in support of the principle embodied in Sir Fred rick 
| Thesiger’s amendment: but he has been led to give the subject mort 
| anxious reflection, and the result is, that he could not repeat his vote for 
| excluding the Jews. Having arrived at that conclusion, he could not 
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sh his vote according to the manner in which the question has been 
brought forward. He regretted that manner. He thought it desirable to 
retain the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian” for C hristian Mem- 
bers. It would have been wiser to have emancipated the Jews on the 
principle that the Roman Catholics had formally been emancipated. But 
as he could not continue to oppose the admission of the Jews, it only re- 


mained for him to support the form of proceeding on which the Govern- | 


nt has decided, id . 
= giving his reasons for his change of opinion, Sir John contended that 
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the admission of the Jews would not, in the sense in which the argument | 


is used, unchristianize the Legislature ; for in that sense it has been un- 
christianized, already by the admission of Unitarians, and by a form 
of oath that would admit even Mormons. He could not believe that the 
admission of Jews would deprive the House of the character which it has so 
long had of being in its best and widest sense a Christian House of Com- 
mons. If the House wished to sanction the view of his honourable friends 
in regard to the maintenance of the Christian character of Parliament, they 
should exclude the Jew by explicit legislation, as in the solitary case of 


Schleswig-Holstein. The Jew is a recognized subject of the Queen; he 
holds property, pays taxes, fills political offices. The Jew, indeed, has no 


inherent right to political power from the fact of his being born a citizen of 
this country : but on the other hand, though there is no legal right to the 
jon of political power, every Englishman has a moral right to all the 
privileges enjoyed by others who are similarly qualified to himself, unless 
there is some state necessity to the contrary; and if you are to debar him 
from those rights by reason of his religious opinions, you are bound to show 
that there is something in the nature of his creed which renders the im- 
ition of such a disability imperative. 
rotestant countries—in France, in Belgium, in Holland, in Prussia—the 
Jew may enjoy political power. In this country, not only statesmen on the 
Ministerial side, but those to whom he had been accustomed to look up with 
respect—Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Ellesmere, Lord George 
Bentinck, and others, had uniformly advocated the admission of the Jews. 
Although personally he might prefer that Jews should not have seats in 
that assembly, yet he did not feel justified in depriving them of the full 
enjoyment of the privileges of the constitution under which they live. 
(Cheer's.) 

Mr. Wurresipr, in an eloquent oration, went deeply into history to 
show that the Jews had not only been excluded from Parliament by the 
jurisprudence of the country and the practice of the constitution, but 
that they had no rights, and, as Mr. Macaulay said, it was with difficulty 
they could keep their teeth in their heads. He reminded the House that 
the common law still regards all those as criminals who write against 


Both in Roman Catholic and | 
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was made, and negatived without a division; and the clauses 
been agreed to, the House resumed. 
Mrnisters’- Money. 

The House of Lords was occupied on Thursday evening in debating 
the propriety of reading a second time the bill for the abolition of Minis- 
ters’-money in Ireland. Earl Granviiie, in moving the second read- 
ing, described at some length the origin and incidence of the tax ; the 
reasons for its abolition ; and the mode in which it is proposed to satisfy 
the ministers whose stipends have hitherto been derived from the im- 
post, by making them a charge on the fund in the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. ‘The tax was imposed on houses in eight towns 
in Ireland in the reign of Charles the Second. In 1864 an act was 
passed directing the corporations of those towns to collect the tax. The 
Corporation of Dublin alone performed this office; in the other towns 
the corporations refused. An action was brought against the Corpo- 
ration of Cork, and judgment given against them in the Irish court ; 
whereupon they determined to appeal to the House of Lords. That ap- 
peal could not be settled within two years, so that there would then re- 
main four years of arrears to be collected. Under these circumstances, 
the Government had no alternative but to propose the transfer of the 
charge to the Ecclesiastical fund. By adopting that proposal, the House 
would remove the sole remaining ground of irritation against the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland. 

In the course of his speech, Lord Granville appealed to Lord Derby, 
to say whether in 1833 Lord Grey’s Government intended to omit 
ministers’-money from the scope of the Church Temporalities Act ; and 
he read a clause which seemed to imply the abolition of the tax. By 
that act, church-cess, yielding 70,000/., was abolished; and every argu- 
ment in favour of that course was infinitely stronger in favour of the 
abolition of ministers’-money. He also asked what measure Lord Derby 
himself intended to propose when he was Minister in 1852; and whether 
he was prepared to suggest any course on this occasion ? 

The Earl of Denny, moving that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months, explained at great length the policy pursued by Lord 
Grey in 1833, with respect to tithes, chureh-cess, and other matters. 
He thus defined the difference between church-cess, then utterly abo- 


| lished, and ministers’-money— 


the Christian religion ; and that if Baron Rothschild wrote a short ex- | 
| two hundred years old, of a definite amount, fixed upon certain property, 


position of the doctrines he conscientiously holds, the Attorney-General, 
if he could spare a moment from the British Bank delinquents, would 
appear in the Queen’s Bench and prosecute Baron Rothschild. 

he question they were called upon to decide was, whether Christianity 
should continue to be exclusively the religion of the state. Fifteen hun- 
dred years ago the Roman Senate decided that question for themselves, and 
‘* the temples of voluptuous heathenism were overthrown, the statues of the 
false gods were shivered, the idols and the groves were desecrated, and 
Christianity became the religion of the Senate and of the Empire.”” The 


argument against the Jew was, that he resisted the lessons which the wis- | 


dom of Newton, of Pascal, and of Locke inculcated; that he was untaught 
by the divine song that Milten sang; and that though the sun was dark- 


ened, though the earth quaked, and the graves gave back their dead to tes- | 


tify to the Creator’s triumph, yet, unlike the Centurion of old, Baron Roth- 
schild would not believe. (Cheers and murmurs.) He came there to tri- 
umph over our ancient faith, over our ancient customs, over our ancient 
establishments, and over the principles of our constitution. 
add insult to victory, for after this bill became law, no Christian man, how- 
ever sincere he might be, would dare to utter at that table the words “on 
the true faith of a Christian.” (Cheers.) It was not enough that he 
should not himself utter the words ‘‘on the true faith of a Christian ’’—no 
other man was to be permitted to do so. 
bigotry who stood up to oppose this state of things, and for the maintenance 
of that system that had for centuries preserved our common Christianity in 
the land. He glorified the Conservative party as “the true party after 
all.” It is their business “‘ to stand up for the maintenance and supremacy 
of that faith which they believe has been revealed from above, A for the 


And he would | 


And those were charged with | 


“* Church-cess was a voluntary assessment, uncertain in amount, depend- 
ent on the will of the vestry whether they would choose to levy it or not, 
and to what amount they would choose to levy it, and levied exclusively by 
Protestants, while it fell mainly on Roman Catholics, and consequently 
excited great ill-will and ill-feeling. But ministers’-money was a tax 


and just as much attaching to the individual house as any chief rent 
payable by any one of your lordships. Supposing I bought a house liable 
to the payment of 50/. a year for the support of a Jewish synagogue: I 
should like to know what would be said of me if from conscientious motives 
I refused to pay money for such a purpose, A wise man would call me 4 
fool, and body = be man would call me a rogue; and the law would say 
that, being liable, 1 must put my conscientious scruples in my pocket, and 
take my money out of my pocket and pay the amount.” 

He argued, that the act of 1854 removed all the valid objections to the 
tax. That act confirmed by Parliamentary sanction the right of the clergy 
and the liability of the ratepayers. But they were now asked on pone 
of expediency of the lowest description—*‘ a tame and passive submission to 
the successful opposition of those whose duty it was to on the tax—to take 
away that property which in 1854 they themselves declared to be in- 
violable.” he bill is a confession of the inability of the Government to 
maintain the law. They apes to abolish the tax because it was not paid 
by Cork, while it was paid by Dublin. He insisted that the Government 
had power to enforce the collection ; and he felt bound to resist an altera- 
tion of the law for which there is no ground either on principle or expe- 
diency. 

The Earl of Harrowsy said, that if variableness and uncertainty 


| was a ground for the abolition of church-cess in Ireland, surely it was 


le ord Derby had 
He warned the 


ground for the abolition of church-rates in England. 
by this argument thrown overboard the English clergy. 


| House, not to leave open a dangerous sore that might spread to any ex- 


establishment of which, in its present form among us, immortal patriots la- 


boured and blessed martyrs died.’’ (Much cheering.) 

Called up by this outburst, Lord Joun Russexx protested with some 
warmth against the persecuting doctrines of Mr. Whiteside, which they 
would nearly all condemn: for, not content with a reference to times 
before the Reformation when Roman Catholics perseeuted, he had gone 
back to the days of the Roman Senate, when the persecuting spirit, in 
spite of the change of religion, remained, while the Christians, instead 
of being persecuted, became persecutors. That is not an example to be 
followed. 

“It is not by imprisonment, and still less by capital punishment, that the 
Christian religion is to be promoted. I believe that if you open your doors 
wide, and the Jew is permitted to come into the House, the greatness and 
glory of Christianity would be more truly seen, and that you would do more 
to diffuse a Christian spirit and induce others to respect and follow Chris- 
tianity, than by acting upon the intolerant laws of a former time. I there- 
foream of opinion, that to refer to those former examples is leading the 
House entirely astray, and I trust that the House by its decision tonight 
will show that it is guided by better examples and better precepts.” (Cheers 

Lord Patmerston brought the debate to a close by a brief speech on 
behalf of religious liberty, in the course of which he complimented Sir 
John Pakington for the honourable and bold course he pursued, regard- 
less of the taunts of those who “ still wander in the region of error” 
and Mr, Whiteside for his “ display of talent.” 

_ On a division, the numbers were—For the amendment, 201; against 
it, 341; majority, 140. 

On the question that the clause should stand part of the bill, Mr. 
Waxro.e asked whether it was intended that the bill should stand as it 
was, or whether clauses were to be introduced restraining Jews from 
holding certain offices? Lord Patmerston said that the Government 
had no intention of altering the bill as it stood. 

Lord Rozexr Cxct. thought the minority ought to have an opportunity 
of registering a protest against a measure which would not prevent a 
Jew from bec oming Prime Minister and appointing a Bishop. He 
moved that the Chairman should report progress. Lord PALMERSTON 
exhorted the Committee not to sanction a motion intended to defeat the 
bill by delay. 

The motion was negatived by 278 to 142. 


tent. 

The bill was also supported by the Earl of Corx, Lord Tauzor pe 
Matantips, the Earl of ELitennoroven, and the Duke of Newcasriz. 
On the other side, it was opposed by the Bishop of Krimonre, the Earl of 
Duncannon, the Earl of Wickxiow, the Earl of DonovGumore, and 
Lord Bexners. 

In his reply, Lord Granvi.ix reminded Lord Derby that he had not 
answered the challenges thrown out in his opening speech ; and again 
pressed him to show in what the principle of the bill differed from the 
principle of a particular clause in the Church Temporalities Act. Lord 
Deny, unable to meet this, referred Lord Granville to Lord Campbell, 
who as Attorney-General in 1833 had assisted to frame the clause. Lord 
CamPppBext said, he could not give any explanation ; but he believed that 
ministers’-money, at that time, was overlooked. If Lord Derby had 


thrown it overboard with the bishoprics and church-rates in 1833, the 
ship would have righted long ago, 

On a division, the numbers were—For the second reading, (present 
65, proxies 36) 101 ; against, (present 71, proxies 25) 96; majority 4, 

The bill was read a second time. 

Tue Minirary DerarrMents. 

When the report of the Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates 
was brought up, General Pren called attention to the evidence taken be- 
fore the Sebastopol Committee and the Chelsea Commission, and cited a 
number of passages to show the necessity of defining the responsibility 
and duties of the various departments. He thought the House hada 
right to know what alterations had been made. Such clear regulations 
ought to be at once laid down as would define the duties and responsibi- 
lities of the departments, and their issue should not be postponed until 
the breaking out of another war. He asked no more than Lord Pan- 
mure himself in his place in Parliament admitted to be necessary ; but he 
asked for a fixed and definite plan, not speeches in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Extice having been appealed to, said he concurred with General 
Peel. He had understood that Lord Panmure had organized the depart- 
ments; but a more detailed statement of that organization should be laid 
before the House. Mr. Ellice closed with some remarks against. the 
establishment at Aldershott. Sir Joun Pakryeron supported the appeal 
for a writt n statement of the duties of the war departments, General 
Coprineron thought that the Commander-in-chief should be entirely 


After some further opposition, a second motion for reporting progress } responsible for the discipline and punishment of the Army, and for the 
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rewards bestowed on oflicers; and that the Secretary of State should 
confine himself to finance. Mr. Henry supported General Peel’s view. 
There is no one more competent to the task of drawing up a code of re- 
gulations than Lord Panmure, if he would devote himself to it. 

Lord Patmerston explained at length the past and present condition 
of the War departments, to show that the evils had been remedied. 
Where there were four offices there are now only two—that of the 
Commander-in-chief, and that of the Secretary of State for War; “ the 
result being great simplification in the transaction of the various duties 
connected with the Army, and increased efficiency and expedition in the 
performance of those duties.’”’ He contended, that in a country go- 
verned ty Parliamentary arrangement and where some one must be 
responsible for every act done by the Crown, though the most distinct 
line of separation were drawn, one department must from time to time 
avail itself of the assistance of the other. 

‘The fundamental distinction between the two offices is, that the 
Secretary of State for War is responsible for everything relating to the 
political and financial arrangements of the Army, while the Commander- 
in-chief is primarily responsible for all which has reference to the discipline 
and promotion of the troops.’ But they must hold that constant personal 
intercourse without which the service cannot be efficiently administered. 
“Tam happy to be able to say, than such is the nature of the communica- 
tion which now subsists between my noble friend at the head of the 
War department and the illustrious Prince who holds the office of Com- 
mander-in-chief. Nothing indeed, can be more completely harmonious 
and confidential than their intercourse.’”” He stated a variety of instances 
to show that it is impossible to draw an impassable line ; but he promised 
that if it were practicable to frame a single document like that required 
by General Peel, it should be laid on the table. 

After this speech, the House fell into a desultory conversation on 
minor points connected with the Army Estimates, 

Tue Nationat Survey. 

On the report of the vote of 151,744/. for the Education of the Scientific 
branch of the Army, including the cost of the National Survey, Sir Den- 
HAM Norreys moved that it should be reduced by 36,000/., in order that 
the survey of Scotland should be taken on the same scale as that in Ire- 
land and Restend—aix inches instead of twenty-five inches to the mile. 
The great ground of his objection was the expense. The Scotch survey 
would cost 2,000,000/., and the English survey on the same scale 
4,000,0007. 

The question was very warmly debated ; and drew out a great conflict 
of opinion, Lord Duncan, Lord Excuo, and the Lorp Apvocare, op- 
posed the motion, and argued for the completeness and usefulness of the 
survey on the extensive scale of twenty-five inches to the mile. They 
urged, too, that as the cultivated portions of Scotland have been surveyed 
on this scale, it would not now be worth while to interrupt it. In favour 
of the motion, were Sir Wiiu1am Joxirrr, the Earl of Grrrorp, Mr. 
Hentey, Mr. Josern Locke, and Mr. Epwarp Exuice. They urged 
that the large survey would benefit the Scotch landowners alone ; that the 
map of Scotland would be 250 yards long, and would require a telescope 
to inspect it. Lord Paterson, in closing the debate commented on 
the diversity of opinion among the opposition, and on the impossibility 
of ascertaining from the speeches what the House meant. He urged the 
House to regard the survey as a national question. 

On a division, the reduced vote was carried by 172 to 162. A second 
division was taken on the motion that the reduced sum, 115,740/., 
should stand part of the question, This was carried by 290 to 22. 

Asked what interpretation he put on these divisions, Lord PALMERSTON 
said, he understood them as implying that no farther surveys should be 
made on a twenty-five inch scale. 

Tue Invustriat Scuoors Brit, 


In Commiittee on Mr. Adderley’s Industrial Schools Bill, the clauses 
from 1 to 10 were subjected to searching criticism. The principal critics 
were Mr. Henley and Mr. Bowyer. Mr. Hen txy pointed out, that by 
using the words “ vagrancy or begging” in clause 5, implying that there 
is a difference between the two, a new offence was created, begging itself 
being a species of vagrancy. Another point was, whether the magis- 
trates should have the power of remanding vagrant children to prison. 
Mr. Apprertry expressed his willingness to omit the words “or beg- 
ging,” and to insert words on the report to prevent children from being 
remanded to prison. Mr, Bowyer regarded the measure as highly penal 
with regard to children. As the Committee could come to no agreement, 
Mr, AppERLEY consented to strike out the clause and bring up a new 
one on the report. In like manner, clause 6 was struck out, because it 
gave magistrates power to send children to Reformatory Schools, and be- 
cause it depended on clause 5, On clause 7, a Buner suggested 
that the proviso empowering a magistrate to bind over a parent on 
his own recognizances to the extent of 1/7. as a security for the good be- 
haviour of his child for a year, should be struck out. Mr. AppERLEY 
concurred; saying that he should like to consult his friends on the 
point. Mr. Deasy moved the insertion of words limiting the term 
for which magistrates might order a child to be sent to an Industrial 
School to any period not exceeding two years. On this point Mr. 
AppEx.ey pressed for a division, in order to take the sense of the House. 
The amendment was negatived by 197 to 63. <A proviso was added on 
the motion of Mr. Grecory, to the effect that a child should be sent to 
an Industrial School conducted on the principles of the religious persua- 
sion to which his parents belonged, if there should be such a school in 
the county where the child was apprehended or in an adjoining county. 
Mr. Henry moved a proviso, that the child should be sent to the Indus- 
trial School within the county where he was apprehended or an 
adjoining county. Negatived by 200 to 55. Clause 8 was postponed. 
Clause 9 was agreed to, after a motion to report progress had been 
negatived by 192 to 16. The near approach of six o’clock (it being 
Wednesday) stopped further progress in the midst of clause 10. 

Rerormatory ScHoo.s. 

The Earl of Carnarvon moved the second reading of the Reformatory 
Institutions Bill. By this measure he proposes to enable magistrates to 
send offenders to reformatories up to the age of twenty ; to provide that 
an offender shall undergo half his sentence before he receives a condi- 
tional pardon; to facilitate the classification of offenders; to empower 
Justices; and to t money to reformatories solely for building pur- 
poses, because he thought that the more private they are kept the better. 

¢ measure is ancillary to the present law—permissive ; and can only 
be put in operation at the discretion of the Secretary of State. 








Lord Broveuam said he would not object to the second reading; bug 
it was his duty to point out that there are objections which may be urged 
at a future stage. Earl Granvitie suggested, that the second reading 
should not be pressed until the Government bill come up from the House 
of Commons. He could not consent to commit the Government to the 
establishment of reformatories for young persons between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty. 

After some further debate upon the course most fitting to be pursued, 
it was agreed that the debate should be adjourned. 

EquaLizaTIon OF PooR-RATES. 

Mr. Ayrton moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the causeg 
of the inequality of the poor-rates in the Metropolitan districts, and 
whether measures should be adopted to render the rates more equal. 
The subject was important. It embraced the interests of 2,500,000 per- 
sons; it related to property worth 14,000,000/. ; and to rates levied on 
that property amounting to 869,000/. The Metropolis differs from the 
country in this, that the whole town, although divided into separate 
quarters, is really blended into one community. But there is neverthe- 
less a line of demarkation which enables the rich to enjoy their wealth 
without contributing substantially to the support of the poor. The rating 
anomalies are very striking. The London Docks pay 19,000/. a year 
poor-rates ; the St. Katherine Docks 714/. ; yet they are only separated 
by a party-wall. The Bank of England and the Royal Exchange pay 
707. poor-rates ; Apothecaries Hall pays 2307. Twenty houses in Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, pay 12007. a year poor-rates ; while Lombard Street, 
Cheapside, King William Street, only pay 6157. Certain parishes rated 
at 172,0007. pay 6950/.; other parishes rated at 62,0007. pay 11,3507, 
These absurd inequalities demand the attention of the House. It was 
intended by the Act of Elizabeth that the rich should support the poor: 
it embodied a provision that where the people of any parish were not 
able to maintain the poor within it, the Justices should be empowered to 
call in aid other parishes within the hundred; and if the hundred was 
unable to maintain its own poor, recourse was then to be had to the 
county at large. 

Mr. TowNsHEND seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bovverte opposed the motion for a Select Committee. He first 
showed how deeply the House is already engaged in Committee business 
—90 Members sitting on private bills; 160 on Select Committees; 64 on 
Standing Committees; 150 probably on Election petitions—400 in all. 
It would be unadvisable to increase the number. But apart from that, 
he objected to the motion on the ground that Mr. Ayrton had not made 
out his case. There is nothing special in the circumstances of the Me- 
tropolis. It is a province covered with houses. To a great extent the 
extremities have no more connexion with each other than Manchester has 
with Liverpool. The increase of the rates and the inequalities pointed 
out have gone on in the country as well as in London, and in that re- 
spect no distinction could be drawn between them. Mr. Ayrton’s pro- 
posal was simply that the burden should be shifted from one property to 
another. The rates are not paid by the tenant but by the landlord, and 
the property is bought with a full knowledge of the burden upon it. If 
the House were to deal with the Metropolis they must be prepared to 
deal with the country, and he could not believo that a national rate could 
be maintained for any length of time. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Burter, Mr. Jonn Locks, Mr. C. 
Buxton, Mr. Marrs, and Lord Ronert Grosvenor. It was opposed 
by Mr. Knient and the Cuancettor of the Excuzever, On a divi- 
sion, the motion was negatived by 123 to 81. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Maumessury presented five peti- 
tions from London parishes for the equalization of the poor-rates; and 
expressed himself as approving of the prayer, if adopted with proper 
guards against abuse. 

Justice tm Inpta. 

The Marquis of CLanricarpg, in moving for returns, made an attack 
upon the maladministration of justice in India. He complained of the 
unsatisfactory state of the Company’s courts, and of the incompetence of 
the judges; and described the restrictive civil service regulations as the 
chief obstacle to reform. 

The Duke of Areyiu observed that Lord Clanricarde delivered just 
such another speech two years ago: having replied to it then, he should 
not weary the House by again going over the same ground. Mr. Halli- 
day’s minute contained a full statement of the views of the Indian Go- 
vernment; and when they found a gentleman who was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal writing a minute in which he acknowledged the 
evils, and stated that measures were taken by the Legislative Council for 
their removal, they need be under no apprehensions in reference to the 
future. 

Lord Monteacte said that the Duke of Argyll’s advice was always 
“Wait, wait, wait.” There has been nothing but waiting since 1833. 
Her Majesty’s Government, and not the Indian Government, should ef- 
fect the desired reform. 

There were now not more than six Peers present, and the Earl of At- 
BEMARLE, who held up three petitions, said he should reserve what he 
had to say for another opportunity. 

A portion of the return moved for was ordered to be produced, 


Che Court. 


Tue Queen and the Royal Family returned from Windsor Castle to 
Buckingham Palace on Saturday. 

Her Majesty’s youngest child was christened on Tuesday, in the 
chapel within Buckingham Palace. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London, Chester, and Oxford, and several clergymen, the 
Diplomatic Body, and the entire Cabinet, assembled in the chapel before 
one o'clock. At that hour the procession of the sponsors, preceded by 
Heralds, entered. The sponsors were the Princess Royal, the Duchess 
of Kent, and Prince Frederick William of Prussia. Then came her 
Majesty's procession, also preceded by Heralds, and the high Officers of 
the Household. Her Majesty, leading Prince Arthur, walked abreast 
with the Archduke Maximilian; then came Prince Albert, leading Prince 
Leopold, and the Duchess of Cambridge; then the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred, and their sisters ; and lastly, their retinue. The royal ladies 
wore white dresses, and were bespangled with many diamonds. The 
Austrian Archduke wore the dark blue and gold uniform of the Austrian 
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Navy ; the Prussian Prince, the dark blue and silver uniform of the 
Prussian Guards. ’ 

The sponsors stood near the font ; the Queen, her family, and her 

ests, were opposite the sponsors. The infant Princess was carried into 
the chapel by the head-nurse, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, and 
escorted by Prince Albert. The Archbishop of Canterbury performed 
the baptismal service, and the Duchess of Kent named the infant—“ Bea- 
trice Mary Victoria Feodore.” In twenty minutes the service was over, 
and the two processions quitted the chapel, the sponsors leading the way. 
Among the musical pieces performed during the ceremonial, was “ In 
life's gay morn,” composed by Prince Albert. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and their distinguished guests, were present 
on Wednesday at the second performance of the Handel Festival in the 
Crystal Palace. On Thursday the Queen held a levee at St. James’s 


alace. 

: ‘s a Court held at Buckingham Palace on Monday Mr. Sheriff Mechi 
had audience, to learn her Majesty’s pleasure respecting an address of 
congratulation on the last royal birth, passed by the London Corporation. 
The Queen accordingly fixed the day. 

Last night, her Majesty entertained a distinguished circle at an evening 
concert in Buckingham Palace. 

"The Queen, Prince Albert, the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia went on Saturday to the Princess's Theatre ; and on 
Tuesday, accompanied by the Archduke Maximilian, to Her Majesty’s. 

The Archduke Maximilian of Austria visited the Countess of Neuilly 
and the Princess of Salerno yesterday. 


Che Alrtrapalis. 

An influential deputation, chiefly composed of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, waited on Lord Palmerston on Wednesday, to lay 
before him certain statements respecting church-rates. They estimate 
the loss to the Church by the abolition of this rate at 350,0007. They 
state, that in 9672 parishes, rates were granted by 8280 ; that in 544 
there is other provision ; that in 440 opinion is not decided with respect 
to the rate ; and that in 408 only have the rates been refused. “ It 
appears, therefore, that the parishes which grant the rate amount to 
more than 95 per cent of the whole.” The Marquis of Blandford, Sir 
John Pakington, Lord Redesdale, and Lord John Manners, were the 
chief speakers. Lord Palmerston thanked them for the information with 
which they had supplied him. 

The English and Irish Roman Catholics met again on Tuesday at the 
Stafford Club. They passed a resolution expressing their opinion that 
the fifth clause of the Oaths Bill reénacts the Catholic oath, “ which is 
acknowledged to be offensive in its terms even by Protestant gentlemen,” 
and agreed to petition against the retention of this “ invidious distinc- 
tion.” The practical effect of the resolution, it is understood, will be 
seen in Parliament, where the Roman Catholics will oppose the further 
progress of the bill. 


The Lord Mayor entertained the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
clergy at the Mansionhouse on Tuesday. The characteristic of the ga- 
thering was the large number of the inferior clergy. In the course of 
the evening the Bishop of London made some remarks on this fact. 

One of the most remarkable signs of the times was that of those who held 
office in the Church, the lowest should be as acceptable at the feast as the 
highest. Formerly, he was told, it was the custom of the Lord Mayor to 
receive the bishops alone. The great work of the Church could not succeed 
without the hearty coéperation of the whole body of the clergy; and fur- 
ther, he believed that it could not succeed without the codperation of the 

reat body of the laity, who, he was happy to see, supported the Lord 
Mayor so numerously on the present occasion. This was the real union of 
Church and State, and such a union could not fail to be beneficial to the 
country and to Christianity. 


The annual mecting of the National Education Society was held on 
Thursday. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided. In the course of 
his speech he remarked with satisfaction, that the subject of education 
had at length arrested the attention of the ablest and most exalted in the 
land, and that a conference on the subject would be held next week. 
Approval was expressed by succeeding speakers of the withdrawal of the 
Queen’s letter, because it had shown that the voluntary principle was 
much more valuable, and one much more to be relied upon than the 
— of compulsion which was in a degree involved in the Queen’s 
etters. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was held at the Mansionhouse on Thursday ; the Lord 
Mayor presiding. The Bishops of Chichester and Oxford, Mr. Hankey, 
Sir Page Wood, and Dr. Hook, addressed the meeting ; and reso- 
lutions calling for increased efforts to sustain missionary operations, and 
for an immediate increase of missionary labourers, were adopted by 
acclamation. 

The Evangelical Alliance is to hold a Conference at Berlin in Septem- 
ber next. To prepare the way, a deputation recently visited Berlin and 
travelled through Germany. On Saturday last, a number of members of 
the Alliance met in the guard-room of Lambeth Palace to hear a report 
from the deputation. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Ripon, Manchester, St. David’s, and Rupert’s Land, Lord Calthorp, 
Count Bernstorff, and Sir Culling Eardley, attended the meeting. The 
Reverend J. Carr Glynn and the Reverend Dr. Stearne, members of the 
deputation, made a report. It stated that the King of Prussia had ap- 
peared to be deeply impressed with the feeling that the meeting of the 
Alliance at Berlin would be most useful to his kingdom, and that it 
would assist him in his efforts to put down any views of church-govern- 
ment which were not of a universal Christian spirit, and at the same 
time aid him in promoting evangelical teaching in the schools of his 
kingdom. 

When the deputation arrived at Potsdam, ‘‘ they were honoured with an 
audience and were invited to dine with his Majesty, While waiting in the 
antechamber, the guests arrived, and Count Kelln told the deputation it 
would be exceedingly improper that they should detain the King. The 
deputation said they would put the memorial into his Majesty’s hands, and 
not trouble him with hearing it read; but his Majesty replied,—‘ No ; 
read the whole of it. I am extremely desirous to hear it all.’ After din- 
ner his Majesty, in a very marked manner, singled out the deputation in 
the presence of the splendid party there assembled, and, as none of them 





had been previously apprised of the arrival of the deputation, it was easily 
perceived that the circumstance excited no small degree of astonishment in 
their minds. When the King spoke of the Evangelical Alliance he said, 
‘I think that the idea of the Evangelical Alliance and a union of all true 
believers is the sublimest and most Christian conception which has entered 
into the human mind; and from the moment I apprehended its funda- 
mental principle—not as a combination of churches and of ecclesiastical 
bodies, but of individual and loving Christians, on the basis of a common 
faith in Christ and common love to Him—I enthusiastically embraced it, 
and I regard it as an idea after which all true Christians should aim.’ His 
Majesty expressed great satisfaction at the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
many of the Bishops of the Christian church having evinced an interest in 
the approaching Berlin Conference, and he said it would highly gratify 
him to see his Grace at the September meeting.” 

The Conference is to meet on the 9th September, and sit in the Gar- 
rison Church, placed at its disposal by the King. Its business will be, 
first, the discussion of great and important subjects which were to be 
prepared and elaborated by persons particularly nominated for that 
purpose; secondly, the reception of reports as to the existing state of 
evangelical religion in the various countries of Christendom, 


The second annual mecting of the National Reformatory Union was 
held at Willis's Rooms on Saturday ; Lord Brougham in the chair. In 
opening the proceedings, he expressed himself as favourable to the re- 
tention of transportation as a mode of punishing incorrigible offenders. 
On that point there are differences of opinion, but not at all on the great 
importance of the reformatory system, except as to how far it is applicable. 
The report submitted to the meeting and adopted showed that the Union 
has been “a decided success” ; that there is a branch association at 
Liverpool, another at Bristol ; and that since the passing of the Reform- 
atory Act no fewer than fifty-five reformatory schools have been certi- 
fied by the Secretary of State. Mr. Hastings read a letter from M. de 
Metz, regretting that he could not attend the meeting ; warning them 
not to be discouraged, since it is less difficult to found than to consolidate ; 
and giving some information on the subject of an “ école preparatoire” 
which had been founded at Mettray to qualify teachers. 

‘“*We have refrained from giving to this establishment the name of a 
normal school, an expression which in France suggests the idea of an in- 
stitution for young men aiming rather at the increase of knowledge than at 
influence over the heart; and it has been our first endeavour to surround 
ourselves with persons of good disposition and high principle, over whom 
the sentiment of duty, and, above all, religious feeling, may exercise a pow- 
erful sway. Many of these have failed in the examination for obtaining 
the certificate of ‘instructeur primaire.’ We have not been alarmed by 
this failure, and have admitted them with pleasure among our pupils, if we 
felt assured that, though wanting in the degree of instruction prescribed by 
the regulations as necessary for a schoolmaster’s acquisition, they offered 
real guarantees for possessing the right qualities of heart, Proceeding in 
this way, we have the advantage of obtaining as many pupils as we wish; 
we are only embarrassed by the number of each class which we have to 
choose from—a happy embarrassment, which enables us to recruit our num- 
bers with persons worthy of our confidence, and to whom we hesitate not to 
proclaim that we owe the success of Mettray and of the other institutions at 
the head of which they have been placed.” 

Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Miles, and other Members 
of Parliament, addressed the meeting. It was resolved that the Indus- 
trial Schools Bill ought to be passed; that it is desirable to have corre- 
sponding committees in the Colonies; and that “the great increase of 
reformatory schools makes the training of properly-qualified reformatory. 
teachers an urgent necessity.” 

The “ Handel Festival’ at the Crystal Palace has drawn great numbers 
to Sydenham this week. Fortunat ly, the weather, though sharpened by 
the East wind, has been very fine and sunny. ‘The first performance, 
on Monday, drew an audience of 11,129 persons, and afforded a brilliant 
spectacle. On Wednesday, when the Queen and her distinguished 
guests attended the celebration, the number of persons within the 
Palace, 11,649, did not much exceed that of the first day; but the 
number outside was much greater. The lanes and woods between Dul- 
wich and the Palace were at an early hour lined and occupied by 
ranks of well-dressed persons four or five deep, the ladies predominating. 
Within the Palace, the effect of such a large assemblage of the gentle 
sex was very striking. Viewed upon the level, they looked like a 
flower-covered prairie; but when seen from a high gallery, they took 
the form and regularity of a garden, the blocks being all separated b 
well-marked divisions, allowing free ingress and egress, but each block 
closely packed with fashionable occupants. The Queen arrived at the 
Palace a little before one o’clock. With her were the Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria, Prince Albert, the Princess Royal and Prince Frede- 
rick William of Prussia, the Princess Alice, and the Prince of Wales. 
The reception of her Majesty by the people, followed by the national 
anthem, was very stirring. As soon as the audience had settled them- 
selves for the concert, a photograph of the whole scene, with the royal 
box as acentre, was rapidly taken; and before the first part of the ora- 
torio was over, well-finished copies, framed and glazed, were laid before 
her Majesty and her guests. It was observed that the Queen beat time 
with her fan, and Prince Albert with a roll of music. An obstinate de- 
mand was made for a repetition of ‘“ See the conquering hero comes” : 
Mr. Costa hesitated, and looked towards the Queen, who bending for- 
ward, sided with her people against the dictator of the day. Before the 
Royal party left Sydenham, Prince Albert conducted the Arehduke 
through the grounds. They were dogged by mobs of visitors. A body 
of police, acting in military fashion as a corps of observation, moved from 
place to place, and occupied positions that would have enabled them 
easily to interpose between the Princes and the crowd had it been ex- 
pedient. The Queen did not reach Buckingham Palace on her return 
until six o’clock. 

At the last performance, which took place yesterday, the numbers 
were greater than ever. The Zimes describes the scene on the roads 
leading to Sydenham as something extraordinary. 

‘‘ Not since the great day when her Majesty and the Emperor of the 
French paid a state visit to Norwood have the roads presented such an ap- 
pearance. From Dulwich, Sydenham, and Vauxhall, the stream of car- 
riages was incessant; and as each separate avenue poured its tide of vehicles 
into the one general road up to the building, the numbers became almost 
unmanageable. The interminable hill which leads to the Downs ona Derby- 
day is considered as affording an unique spectacle in this respect, but yester- 
day it was for a time quite outdone, and it will probably be long ere the pub- 
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lic again witness such an assemblage of carriages as during the moruing 
thronged through the Dulwich road.”’ 

Much credit is due to the managers of the Crystal Palace Company 
both for the railway and the interior arrangements. Not only were 
visitors directed to their places without trouble to themselves, but they 
found refreshments, both light and solid, more easily attainable than at 
many private parties. 


The artisans discharged from Woolwich arsenal and dockyard appealed 
to the public and to the Government for aid to enable them to emigrate ; 
subscriptions flowed in, Government granted 3000/., and a fund has been 
created sufficient to convey all the persons who desire to emigrate to 
Sydney or to Canada—some 750 men, women, and children. The first 
detachment left Gravesend for Quebec, in the Midlothian, on Saturday. 








An action, brought by Henry Wait Hall, formerly an attorney, against 
Mr. Revans, the I onorary Secretary of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion, for the sum of 151/. 18s. as balance of salary, was tried in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on Tuesday. In his evidence, Mr. Hall said that he had 
been engaged by Mr. Revans to fill the post of “legal officer ” for a year; 
that his salary was to be 2/. 2s. per week ; but that he was to conduct and 
oppose election petitions, and thereby increase his income. To assist him- 
self, he took his son from the Customs. He was appointed in August 1856, 
and in October he was dismissed, because the Council did not approve of 
‘*his mode of working the franchise department.’’ Mr. Revans denied 
that Mr. Hall had been engaged for a year: ‘‘as the funds of the Associa- 
tion were entirely derived from subscriptions, which might fail at any 
moment, it was impossible to enter into longer than weekly engagements.” 
Neither was he engaged to attend to election petitions, nor authorized to 
employ a clerk. Mr. Hall occupied much of his time in writing a pam- 
phlet. The Council dismissed him because his views were not in harmony 
with those of the Association. Lord Campbell said the question for the 
Jury was, did they believe Mr. Revans, or Mr. Hall? The Jury found a 
verdict for the defendant. 

An abduction case, which has excited some interest, was tried in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench on Wednesday. Joshua Erlam, formerly a captain 
in one of the Middlesex militia regiments, was indicted for the abduction of 
Rose Goodman, a Jewess, aged fourteen years and ten months, Erlam was 
a married man, but long separated from his wife. He met the girl at Ham- 
mersmith in July 1856, and spoke to her—she nothing loath. She after- 
wards met him by appointment in London and at Brighton; all the time 
being unaware that Erlam was a married man. On the 23d of August last 
she met him in the Haymarket, and went with him to Boulogne. Her 
father followed to the Continent, but could not find them. They travelled | 
to Brussels and Mayence, and in this last town Erlam admitted that he was | 
married. Ilere he left the girl for a few days; and she wrote to her father, 
who directed her to meet him at Ostend. Erlam accompanied her to Os- 
tend, and there the trio took dinner together in Miss Rose’s bedroom. Under 
cross-examination, the young lady admitted that she had told Erlam that 
she was sixteen years of age. There was no evidence to show previous con- 
sent on the part of the father. The Jury found a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty” ; 
and Lord Campbell, finding in the conduct of the girl and her father some 
“circumstances of mitigation,’’ sent Erlam to prison for three months only. 

We mentioned some time since that a large seizure of malt had been made 
by the officers of Inland Revenue at Worthing, and that it had been dis- 
covered that the revenue had been defrauded to a large amount. The 
matter came before the Court of Exchequer on Tuesday ; when penalties to 
the amount of 375,000/. were sought for the Crown. “Alfred Allen had 
carried on a malting business for many years at Worthing, Mulsey, and 
Horsham. Something irregular was observed at Worthing; a narrow search 
was made, and the officers discovered a trap-door opening into an under- 
ground passage, at the end of which were two vaults completely fitted up 
with malting-cisterns and couch-frames of a capacity nearly equal to those 
above which had been regularly entered. It further appeared that the 
cisterns bore marks of having been recently and continuously used, the 
means of supplying them with barley and water being afforded by secret 
shoots and pipes communicating with the upper premises. No sooner was 
this discovery made at Worthing than the officers visited the premises at 
Mulsey and Horsham, in each of which precisely similar contrivances were 
speedily found out. It was ascertained that between the 3d of July last 
year and the 3d of April this year Allen sold 7000 bushels of malt more 
than he had paid duty on. Of course all the malt and barley on the various 

remises was seized, There could be no defence to the action in the main ; 

t Mr. Collier represented that the penalties sought were excessive, and 
that his client was a ruined man. The Chief Baron commented severely on 
the flagrant nature of the case. The Jury found that the illegal premises 
had been used ninety days—penalties incurred 216,000/. ; but the Solicitor- 
General consented to a verdict for 100,000/. only. 


On Wednesday, Rebecca Rose Hamilton, was tried before the Central 
Criminal Court for sending a threatening letter to Mr. Allingham, a 
surgeon in Moorgate Street. The writer threatened to accuse Mr, Alling- 
ham of infamous conduct unless he sent money to a certain address: he 
knew nothing of the writer. For some time past, it appears, hundreds of 
similar letters have been sent to gentlemen in the City, and it is alleged 
that Hamilton was the writer. She was found guilty in Mr. Allingham's | 
ease ; and Mr. Baron Watson sentenced her to transportation for life. 

On Thursday, Robert Robinson Tripp, a strange-looking old man, was 
tried for the murder of James Scott. The particulars of this homicide have 
been already noted. It oecurred in a lodging-house belonging to Scott in 
Islington ; Tripp was a lodger, in arrear with his rent ; landlord and lodger 
quarrelled ; Scott went to Tripp’s room in the middle of the night, appa- 
rently intending to ae there till the morning, and then put in an execu- 
tion; there was a squabble, Tripp stabbed his landlord with a sword, and 
death ensued. The prisoner’s counsel urged that this was not amurder. Mr. 
Baron Watson said that Scott’s conduct in distraining for rent in the middle 
of the night was illegal, and Tripp would have been justified in resisting his 
entrance, but not in using a Jontlle weapon. The Jury convicted of ‘* Man- 
slaughter’’ only ; and the prisoner was sentenced to eight years of penal 
servitude, 

John Brett was convicted of throwing vitriol on Thomas Robinson. 
Sentence, transportation for tifteen years. 

At the Surrey Sessions, on Tuesday, Mr. Theodore Dupuis, one of the 
English masters in St. Olave’s School, Southwark, was tried for beating a 
boy with undue severity. The case broke down, it not appearing that the 
boy was cruelly beaten, and certainly not wantonly, for he had behaved very 
badly. he Jury declined to hear witnesses for the defence, and aequitted 
Mr. Dupuis The Chairman observed that if they had found the gentleman 
guilty no personal chastisement could in future be intlicted in schools. 

Humphrey Brown is now in the Queen’s Bench Prison, having failed to 
obtain sureties for 8000/. 

e Law-officers of the Crown do not intend to make any charge against 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt, one of the original directors of the British Bank, His 

















examination at the Bankruptcy Court showed that he was a party to impro- 
per proceedings at the outset ; but he left the bank in 1850, and he was not 
concerned in plundering its funds. 


According to a statement sent to the journals by Mr. Huish, the general 
manager of the North-Western Railway, the accounts published last week of 
the fire at Pickford’s warehouse greatly exaggerated the size of the buildin 
the number of horses in the stables, and the amount and value of the geek, 
destroyed: apparently, the insurance will pretty well cover the loss, 


Provincial, 


Tha charge of unhealthiness preferred against Netley as a site for g 
military hospital has called forth a strong expression of opinion from the 
medical gentlemen practising at Southampton. The medical society of 
that town, at the request of the Mayor, report that the accusation is en- 
tirely opposed to their experience ; that ague and malarious diseases are 
unknown in the district, unless imported ; and that the mortality of 
Southampton is below the average of other towns of equal population and 
extent. 





Mr. Commissioner Hill, in the Bristol Bankruptcy Court, has refused a 
certificate to George Worrall Jones, banker, Crickhowell; because he had 
‘neglected all the safeguards against ruin which honest traders have de- 
vised for their own protection and that of their creditors.” This ‘*banker”’ 
began business with a borrowed capital of 5000/. ; he led people to suppose 
that his bank was a branch of the Brecon Old Bank, of which firm he had 
borrowed his ‘‘ capital’; he kept no eash-book ; he probably did not know, 
from keeping no proper accounts, how long he had been insolvent; but he 
told a person he was solvent at a time when he could hardly have believed 
that he was. The deficiency of his estate amounts to 40,000/., and the 
ereditors will get only 1s. 6d. or 2s. in the pound. Protection, however, 
was granted to Jones during good behaviour: he has given much assistance 
to the assignees. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant was present on Tuesday at the yearly examina- 
tion of the teachers in training at the National Schools in Marlborough 
Street, Dublin. He gave his youthful audience some appropriate and 
practical advice on the occasion. 

‘** T am happy to see among you who now sit before me, as well as among 
those who are gathered behind me, members of different religious per- 
suasions. Now, I trust I should be the very last person to call upon you to 
undervalue the importance of your different religious convictions; but I 
think you will yourselves have been able to ascertain during your sojourn 
here how much good and worth there may be among the members of differ- 
ent persuasions; and you will have derived no better lesson here than if in 
your future lives you inculcate those results of your own happy experience 
upon those who will be placed ‘under your charge. Inculeate upon them 
the love of learning, for that is your special mission as schoolmasters; in- 
culeate upon them the love of God, for that is your foremost duty as Chris- 
tian men; and, as a branch, a main branch, of that love and the measure 
of your own experience here, inculcate upon them the love of one another ; 
and may the blessing of the Almighty be always with you!” 

Mr. William Russell is now delivering his “‘ Lectures on the War” 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 

The Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, with Archbishop Cullen at 
their head, have been actively engaged in supporting the movement 
which originated in London for the abolition of the Roman Catholic 
oath. 

Dr. Newman has resigned, or is about to resign, the Rectorship of the 
Catholic University at Dublin. It is said he is anxious to get back to 
his home, his books, and missionary duties. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien perseveres in limiting his interference in poli- 
ties to the ‘ oceasional expression of his opinion.” He recently de- 
clined to attend a dinner given at Rathkeale to Archdeacon Fitzgerald, 
but he wrote a letter advocating Repeal and Tenant-right. In the 
absence of a national legislature, he thinks that the interests of Ire- 
land can be best protected by a party in independent opposition. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


SFraurt.—There seems to be no cessation of the “electoral fever,” 
as the Siécle calls it, either in Paris or in the departments. It is true 
that in Paris the Liberal party, embracing as it does the Orleanist and 
the Democrat, has not been very harmonious. The old Left has put 
forward its pretensions and its candidates, and it is now quite impossible 
to say who will and who will not go to the poll next Sunday and Mon- 
day. M. Laboulaye, one of the Opposition candidates, has published 
a temperate address: his principles, he says, are those of 1789—those of 
a well-regulated liberty. 

‘*If you are of opinion that the moment is come when those principles 
can be developed without danger in our laws, and can obtain serious guaran- 
tees—if you think that moral interests require no less attention than 
material interests—if you wish that economy shall prevail in our publi: 
expenditure—if you believe that the abuse of credit is as dangerous for 
states as it is for individuals—name a Deputy who will use in the Legis- 
lative Body firm and honourable language without his being suspected of 
ingratitude and forgetfulness.”’ 

The Siécle has been warned a third time; it can now be suspended at 
the pleasure of the Government. The decree giving the warning, which 
is signed by M. Billault, says— 

‘Considering that the Government of the Emperor, founded upon the 
sovereignty of the people, and on the principles of 1789, henceforth the im- 
mutable foundations of French society, can no longer allow the ideas of 
order and of progress which it represents, and the electoral body which ap- 


pe them, to be calumniated, and the Siéc/e, already twice warned, might 


e prohibited by virtue of existing laws; but the Government, which has 
allowed the most perfect latitude to the electoral struggle, does not wish, 
although it has the right, to punish at the close of this electoral contest 
even the most rabid organ of an Opposition, the bearing of which will be 
duly appreciated by the public.” 

The Constitutionnel and the Patrie have been pressing the Liberal can- 
didates to say whether they will or will not take the oath if elected: a 
serious question. 

In the departments, new Opposition candidates have sprung up. The 
Government officials have acted in their usual fashion. General Ca- 
vaignac, named as a candidate at Paris, is prohibited by the Prefect of 
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the Nord. The Mayor o Chaton naively recommends the Government 
candidate, on account of his having lately married the Prefect’s daughter. 
& Who,” he says, “ cn so fitly represent the Prefect’s views in the 
Chambers as his son-is-law >” At Senlis, the Prefect of the Oise has 

itively prohibited the two local journals from publishing the electoral 
address of M. Pontaba, the Opposition candidate. 

Srlgium.—King Leopold, acting on the advice of his Ministers, has 
closed the legislaive session of 1856-7. That advice was conveyed in 
a report from the Ministers to the King, showing how the further dis- 
cussion of the Charity Bill might become a cause of embarrassment to 
the country; axd at the same time defending the measure, as one “ in- 
spired by ‘the sole wish to improve the moral and social position of the 
lower classes of society,” and by no means as a measure springing from 
“ g spirit of reaction against modern ideas and institutions.” 

“Its objec, exclusively a charitable one, appeared to be nothing else than 
a pretext ts resuscitate the law of mortmain and the reéstablishment of 
convents. Ihe consequences were declared to be not a benefit for poor 
families, bat a trap for rich ones. Whether from ignorance or prejudice, 
or from preconcerted action, the opposition to the bill gradually increased ; 
it burst ‘orth suddenly in acts of which we wish we could effuce even the 
remembrance.”’ 

The King, in signifying his adoption of the advice of the Cabinet, 
takes cccasion to address a few words to the country. 

** June 13, 1857. 

“Ny dear Minister—I have received the report of the Cabinet dated 
yesterday, and I hasten to give it my full approbation. In proposing the 
adjournment of the discussion, you take an initiative which circumstances 

iat out to you, and which the country will understand. I take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to address through your medium a few words to the 
country, which has given me so many proofs of its attachment. 

* A long and animated discussion, followed by incidents which I deplore, 
has taken place in the Chamber of Representatives on a bill presented by 
pou. 
- Belgium the Parliamentary debates have given rise to difficulties, the 
solution of which did not at once reveal itself. You have acted with the 
greatest loyalty and with the most perfect good faith. You are firmly 
convineed that the bill, if carried out, would not produce the bad conse- 
quences which have been attributed to it. I will not express an opinion 
upon the pres Bill. I should never have consented to admit into our 
legislation a bill which might have had the sad consequences which are 
feared; but, without entering into an examination of the bill itself, I 
must take into an account, like you, an impression which evineed itself on 
this occasion among a considerable portion of the population. There exist in 
countries which occupy themselves with their affuirs rapid and contagious 
emotions, which spread with an intensity more easily discerned than ex- 

lained, and with which it is more prudent to make terms than to reason, 
he free institutions of Belgium have been in operation for twenty-six years 


with admirable regularity. What is there requisite for them to continue to 
work in future with the same order and the same success? I do not hesi- 
tate to say that what is requisite is moderation and reserve among parties. 





| otherwise sought to inflict serious injuries on them. 
For the first time during twenty-six years that I have devoted myself | 


I think we ought to abstain from agitating any question of a nature to ex- | 


cite dissension in the public mind. I am convinced that Belgium may live 
happy and respected following the path of moderation; but I am equally 
convinced, and I said it yublicly, that any measure which might be inter- 
preted as tending to establish the supremacy of one opinion over another is 
a danger. We are not wanting in liberty ; and our constitution, wisely 
and moderately carried out, presents a happy balanee. 

‘* My sincere and profound attachment to the destinies of the country 
has given rise within me to these serious reflections. I communicate them 
to the country, to yourself, to the majority of the national representation. 
In the circumstances in which we are now placed the majority of the 
Chamber, whose wishes, as a majority, are and ought to be my guide, has 
a noble task to perform, a task worthy ofa great party. I advise it to re- 
nounce, as you will propose to it to do, the discussionof this bill. It is 
for the majority to undertake this generous part. By taking it entirely 
upon itself, it will give the world a high idea of its wisdom and its patriot- 
ism. It will maintain in its ranks the close union which for all parties is 
the first fruit and the highest reward ofa noble and good action performed 
in common. 

** Last year the country thanked me for my devotion ; today I thank it 
for its confidence. This letter will prove to you how happy I am to share 
your views, how much I approve your conduct. It is my wish to watch, 
with you and your colleagues, over the interests of this beautiful and be- 
loved country. 

** Believe, my dear Minister, in the affectionate feelings I entertain for 
you. LEopPoLp.”’ 

Staly.—The Pope entered Bologna on the 9th. As he approached 
the city, he was met by deputations from the communes of the province. 
The Cardinal Viale-Preli and fifteen Bishops received him at the Ca- 
thedral; where mass was performed, and the head of the miraculous 
image of St. Luke was crowned. The Pope addressed the congregation, 
and ‘‘ drew tears from the eyes of all.” 


exposing the sores for which it solicits immediate remedy. It sets forth 
the evils of maladministration, peculation, and corruption in the Go- 
vernment, and the non-execution of the laws; and, without going so 
far as to suggest, as the President of the French Republic did, “ secu- 
larization and the Code Napoleon,” it humbly begs the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff to cause strict inquiry and the necessary reforms to be made in all 
departments of Government, and that he will be pleased to enforce the 
execution of those laws which now exist in his dominions. It points to 
the absolute necessity for organizing a native army and dispensing with 
foreign intervention. 

It is noticed as an odd fact, that the Austrian General commanding at 

Jologna, just before the arrival of the Pope, exercised his troops in put- 
ting down a sham insurrection. 

The King of Naples has issued a yariety of decrees and rescripts, 
restoring to the Roman Catholic Church vast powers and immunities 
taken away from it in the eighteenth century,—placing the Church in 
the uncontrolled possession of power to receive gifts and legacies; to 
hold synods at pleasure; to superintend education and the importation 
of books ; to enforce the sentences of ecclesiastical courts with the civil 
arm; to have its clergy tried in private; to marry persons without the 
assent of the civil power, hitherto indispensable; to dispense with the 
assent of the Crown to a varicty of acts; in short, to place the Church 
in a position almost independent of the Crown. These measures have 
caused much consternation in Naples. 

S$witjerlantd —The text of the treaty terminating the Neuchatel 
quarrel has been published. 


consents to renounce for ever, for himself, his heirs and successors, the 
sovereign rights which article 23 of the treaty concluded at Vienna on the 
9th June 1815 attributes to him over the principality of Neuchatel and 
the county of Valangin.” ‘The second provides that Neuchatel shall 
henceforth form part of the Swiss Confederation. ‘The remaining articles 
are intended to shield the late Royalists from the consequences of their 
rebellion, and to provide for the administration of Church property and 
charitable funds. The treaty makes no mention of any payment to be 
made to the King of Prussia, nor of his former title of Prince of Neu- 
chatel. 

The National Council of Switzerland decreed the ratification of the 
treaty on the 11th instant. 

Russia.—a telegraphic despatch from Paris states that “ the treaty 
of commerce between France and Russia was signed at St. Petersburg 
on the 14th. It is probable that M. de Morny will shortly return to 
Paris.” 

Quited States.—The Columbia arrived at Liverpool on Wednes- 
day, with advices from New York to the 6th. 

Mr. James Walker, Governor of Kansas, has issued an address urging 
all parties to participate in the elections. He urges the necessity of re- 
moving slavery-agitation from the elections, from the halls of Congress, 
and from Presidential elections; says that slavery will ultimately be 
determined by “ climate” law, and that it was this law now operating 
for and against slavery in Kansas. If the dispute be not settled peace- 
fully, he foresees that Kansas will be the grave of the American Union. 

A serious riot occurred at Washington on the 1st instant. Some 
“‘ rowdies” known as the “ Plug-Uglies” migrated from Baltimore to 
interfere in a municipal election at Washington. The Irish voters were the 
chief objects of their hostility, and at these they fired pistol-shots and 

Several were 
wounded. The rioters got possession of a cannon, and posted themselves 
at the Northern market-house. The Mayor now thought it time to in- 
terfere. Two companies of marines were ordered out by the President, 
and with these the Mayor attacked the rioters. They received the sol- 
diers with a volley of pistols ; the marines, due warning having been 
given, replied by a deadly fire, killing eight and wounding forty. The 
* Plug-Uglies” dispersed, firing as they retired; the cannon remained 
to the victors. This decisive step “ restored order” ; but rumours of 
a fresh arrival of rioters from Baltimore caused the Adjutant-General 
to bring up the flying artillery from Fort M‘Henry, and to take mea- 
sures for meeting the Baltimore gentry at the railway station, All was 
quiet at the date of the latest advices. 


Piserllancons, 
The military ceremonial of distributing the Victoria Cross “for 
Valour” is announced for performance on Friday the 26th instant, not 
on the parade behind the Horse Guards, as originally designed, but in 
Hyde Park, so that “a far greater number of the public may have the 
opportunty of witnessing the interesting proceedings.” Besides our 
Royal Family, Prince Frederick William of Prussia and the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria are to be present. 


The South Kensington Museum—containing collections of architec- 


| ture, sculpture, patented inventions, and the Sheepshanks gallery of pic- 





As the Municipal Council were | 
not allowed to assemble, the Bolognese adopted an address to the Pope, | 


tures—will be opened to the public on the 24th. The gallery will be 
open in the erening on Mondays and Thursdays, as well as during the 
day,—a novel experiment, with a view to meet the convenience of per- 
sons whose employments prevent them from visiting the Museum by 
daylight. 


The deaths in the Metropolis rose last week to 934, or 66 above the 
number of the preceding week, but still 112 less than the corrected 
average. 


The funeral of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, at Norwood on Monday, at- 
tracted a great concourse of persons, including many of the most popular 
writers of the day. The pall-bearers were Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr, Hep- 
worth Dixon, Mr, Thackeray, Mr. Horace Mayhew, Mr, Charles Knight, 
Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Monckton Milnes, and Mr. Bradbury. Mr. Jerrold’s 
eldest and youngest sons, and the medical gentlemen who attended him in 
his last moments, were the mourners. 

It is stated that the constant and various demands upon Mr. Jerrold had 
yrevented him from making proper provision for those he has left behind 
1im. His friends have formed a committee for the purpose of conducting 
certain public performances for their benefit. There are to be performances 
at the I ayimetoet and the Adelphi Theatres, of Mr. Jerrold’s most popular 
olays ; Mr. Dickens is to read one of his own books; Mr. Thackeray is to 
al on ** Week-day Preachers”; and Mr. William Russell will tell what 
” Moreover, there will be a musical festival, and ama- 


he saw in the Crimea. 
Tickets may 


teur dramatic representations by Mr. Dickens and his friends. 


| be obtained at the office of the Committee, Gallery of Illustration, Regent 





In the first article, ‘‘ the King of Prussia | body of Senators regarding precec 


Street. 

The Archduke Maximilian, who landed at Portsmouth on Sundeg, at once 
proceeded to London, He was received at the Vauxhall station by Prince 
Albert, and conveyed to Buckingham Palace, where he remains on a visit to 
the Queen. 

Lord Palmerston had a dinner-party on Saturday. Among the guests 
were the Count and Countess Persiguy, the Saxon and Sardinian Ministers, 
Earl Cowley, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, and M, and Madame 
Fould. Lady Palmerston afterwards held an assembly. 

The Fox Club had their fourth dinner of the season, at Brooks’s, on Sa- 
turday. 

Sir William Jolliffe, the indefatigable and adroit ‘‘whipper-in” to the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons, was féted at the Carlton 
Club on Setesten , by 190 Peers and Members of the Commons, Lord Derby 
residing. They took this means of testifying their appreciation of Sir 

‘illiam’s services to his party. 

The Dowager Empress of Russia arrived at Wildbad on the 8th, where 
she was received by her daughter the Hereditary Princess of Wurtemberg 
and her husband. The mother and daughter would probably remain to- 
gether for a month, 

In the batch of French Senators just made are M. Haussman, Prefect of 
the Seine, and M. Pietri, Prefect of Police. It is said that their promotion 
is with a view to put an end to - nnn between the two officials and the 
ence, 
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It is stated that the Government, animated by the testimony of a host of 
medical men that the site is salubrious, have resolved to continue the erec- 
tion of Netley Hospital. 

A number of German officials connected with the police departments are 
assembled at Vienna, endeavouring to make such arrangements that a sim- 
ple ‘ pass-karte”’ (ticket of identity) shall enable its (German) possessor 
to travel through all the states belonging to the German Confederation. 


An exhibition of paintings by living artists was opened at the Palais de 
YIndustrie at Paris on Monday. 

Mr, Bééche’s collection of antiquities and works of art have been sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, at high prices, 


It is no longer doubtful that a gold-ficld has been discovered in New Zea- 
land that can be profitably worked. It is in the Aorere valley, near Nelson. 
In the week ending the 20th March three hundred diggers on the spot ob- 
tained 200 ounces of gold. Already a gold-dealing firm at Nelson issue a 
*‘ circular,”’ in imitation of the Australia brokers. 

The news that gold-ficlds had been discovered in Demerara set every one 
astir at Port of Spain, Trinidad ; and a whole cargo of digging-tools were 
quickly despatched. 


The Merchantman, from Calcutta, which arrived at Demerara on the 13th 
May with 260 coolies, had lost no fewer than 113 in the passage. This 
fearful mortality arose from several causes: the coolies were the ‘ refuse ”’ 
of those collected for the Mauritius and other places; the arrangements of 
the ship were injudicious; and the coolies were too well fed—changes had 
been made in the dietary-tables, so that the Hindoos got better and different 
food than they had been accustomed to. The master and surgeon of the 
ship did all they could to ameliorate the condition of the sufferers. 

A criminal at Brussels, to escape trial for a robbery, pretended to be 
dumb and idiotic. To detect the imposture, he was etherized; when he 
spoke perfectly in French. He was then tried, convicted, and condemned to 
ten years’ hard labour, 

The destruction of life in the Theatre degli Aquidotti at Leghorn, where 
forty-three persons were killed and 134 wounded, arose solely from the panic 
of the crowded audience, who frantically strove to escape from the building, 
and thus crushed each other to death. “The fire among the scenery was ex- 
tinguished very quickly, and no one appears to have suffered from burning. 





A balloon with three persons in the car ascended from North Woolwich 
at half-past eleven o’clock on Monday night ; it descended at Tavistock at 
half-past four next morning, having travelled about 250 miles in the five 

ours, 

Spain is almost dissolved in grief—her famous bull-fighter, Dominguez, 
has been frightfully gored in the head by a bull at Seville, and his life is in 
danger. 

Those who expected the world to be destroyed last Saturday by the ap- 
prehended comet were agreeably disappointed—nothing was seen of the 
celestial wanderer. A learned clergyman at Glasgow took a solemn leave 
‘of his congregation previous to the fatal 13th, saying that he did not expect 
to meet his flock as usual on the following Sunday. 

An extraordinary witness has appeared at Leith Police Court in a case of 
robbery ; Mrs. M‘Leod has lived tive months over a century ; yet she is in 
possession of all her bodily and mental faculties, and she gave her evidence 
very clearly. She was born in Orkney, and has one of her seven children 
living, an old man. 

A lady died six years ago in Pennsylvania from consumption ; several of 
her relatives have since died of the same disease ; it was said that this arose 
from the lady having sucked her winding-sheet into her mouth, and more of 
her relatives would perish if the sheet were not removed. One Sunday, the 
corpse was exhumed to perform the operation ; but six years of decay had 
done their work, and the credulous people found little left in the coftin. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Besides the Letter on the Indian Army which our readers will find in a subsequent 
page, a valuable one from a military officer of rank and experience has been 
received, and will be inserted next week. 





POSTSCRIPT. ore 


In the House of Peers last night, Lord Reprspar raised an interest- 
ing discussion by calling the attention of their Lordships to the circum- 
stances attending the resignation of the Bishop of Norwich. His object 
was to obtain from the Lord Chancellor a statement of the law with re- 
gard to the resignation of bishops, and an assurance that the Government 
intended to regulate the retirement of bishops, and make provision for 
those who retire, by some law. It had given him the greatest satisfac- 
tion, that although the late Bishop of Norwich retired in a somewhat 
summary manner, there had been no arrangement, and apparently no in- 
tention of making an arrangement, for a retiring allowance in his case. 
If any such arrangement were made by a retrospective enactment, it 
would take away the sole virtue of the resignation. 

The Lorp CuHance.tor cited a number of precedents to show that a 
dishop could resign. In the case of a bishop the Metropolitan, in the 
case of the Metropolitan the Crown, must accept the resignation before it 
can take effect. ‘The late Bishop of Norwich had resigned without the 
slightest stipulation, or the least hope that anything would be done. He 
said that as his health did not enable him to discharge the duties of his 
office in a satisfactory manner, whatever were the consequences he must 
resign. As to the general measure, that did not press, as Dr. Hinds 
made no stipulation for a provision. The difficulty is to find funds; but 
the Government hope to be able to sce their way to the solution of it. 
He invited suggestions. 

Forthwith arose a general discussion. The Earl of Derry and Lord 
Duncannon reminded the Lord Chancellor, that the Lord Privy Seal 
had stated last year that a gencral measure was in preparation. Lord 
CAMPBELL pressed for a general measure. The Duke of Newcast x re- 

tted that the Government did not think the question a pressing one. 
the case of the late Bishop of Norwich was exactly one that would have 
been met by a general measure, and the Government had failed in its 
duty in not bringing such a measure forward. He saw no difficulty in 
arranging a scheme providing retiring allowances out of the funds of the 
dishoprics. 

He should not regret any arrangement that would tend to lessen the po- 
litical character of episcopal appointments. He would rejoice in anything 
that would compel the Ministers of the Crown to look ‘out for the best- 
qualified men only to fill the episcopal sees of this kingdom. His great ob- 


did not press, and to state his belief that it pressel now more urgently than 

ever. 

The Earl of Harrowsy promised a measure fr next session; and in 
that measure Dr. Hinds, of all men, ought not t be overlooked. The 
Bishop of Oxrorp deprecated undue haste. Lori Portman hoped that 
provision would also be made for the hard-working wlergymen compelled 
by age or infirmity to retire. 

In the House of Commons, there was a somewhat wusual proceeding, 
General Tuompson presented a petition from John Newall, Parliamentary 
agent for the petitioners against the return for Rochiale, stating that 
Abraham Rothwell, a material witness in regard to the petition, had 
been offered, on Wednesday night, by one Peter Johnsa, 50/. to go to 
New Orleans, that he might not give his evidence. The Uouse ordered 
the petitioner and his witness to attend forthwith. Newalland Rothwelt 
thereupon appeared, and were successively examined. Rothwell stated, 
that yd Johnson offered him 50/7. he said that was too litle, and that 
1007. would be little enough. John Lord was present at the time the 
money was offered, and heard what was said. The House or‘ered Peter 
Johnson and John Lord to attend. Later in the evening, the Sergeant 
at Arms reported that John Lord was in attendance, but tat Peter 
Johnson was not. John Lord now appeared at the bar, and steted that 
he heard the offer made by Peter Johnson to Rothwell. This witness 
having withdrawn, the Arrorney-GENERAL moved that the mquiry 
should be referred to a Select Committee.—Agreed to. A question then 
arose as to what steps should be taken to secure John Lord's attendance 
on the Committee. The Arrornry-GreneraL moved that he shoud be 
ordered to attend. Mr. CurerHam moved that he should be taken into 
custody. - But Sir Groner Grey, Mr. Frrzroy, the Arrornrey-Gexr- 
RAL, and others, reminded the House that there was not sufficient 
ground for detaining him. The amendment haying been withdrawn, 
Mr. Burr moved that Lord be again called. [There was an evident de- 
sire to detain him.] This motion was negatived by 97 to 42. Lord was 
directed to attend on Monday next; and a Committce was nominated 
forthwith. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on the Civil Es- 
timates, Lord CLavpE Hamixron, describing the bombardment of Grey- 
town by Captain Hollins of the United States corvette Cyane, and the 
firing of the house of the British Vice-Consul, when his flag was flying, 
asked what measures had been taken to obtain compensation for British 
subjects whose property was destroyed in the bombardment ? 

Lord Patmerston stated that the bombardment of Greytown was au- 
thorized by the United States Government : it was a cruel act, that re- 
flected no credit either on that Government or its officer. But the British 
Government had been advised that there was no ground for a demand 
for compensation ; because it is a principle of international law that one 
government has a right to exercise acts of hostility against another, and 
persons who settle in a foreign country must abide the chances that may 
befall that country. The American Government had determined not to 
give compensation to any parties, not even to its own citizens. Grey- 
town was indeed under the protectorship of Great Britain, but that pro- 
tectorship was of the nature of protecting it against foreign aggression, 
and did not goto the extent of interfering in disputes between that and 
another state. 

Lord Lovatnr and Mr. Rornuck improved the occasion, by urging 
the charge against Lord’ Palmerston of being a bully to the weak, as in 
China, and a coward to the strong, as in this case of Greytown. Mr. 
BenTINCK commented on the want of determination to resist the insults 
of the American Government. The Arrornry-GENERAL added his legal 
testimony in support of Lord Palmerston, The Law-advisers of the 
Crown had unwillingly and reluctantly arrived at the opinion that a 
demand for satisfaction would be incompatible with international law. 
In France they were obliged to come to the same conclusion. Mr. 
Disrakti severely criticized the conduct of the Government in the trans- 
action; threw doubts on the interpretation put by the Attorney-General 
on international law; insisted that our protectorate made an immense 
difference between our position and that of France ; intimated that the 
American Government doo the feeling of disgust at the transaction ; 
and said that the outrage could not go unredressed. Lord Joun Russert 
defended the Government to some extent ; but thought that explanations 
should have been demanded with reference to the insult offered to the 
British Vice-Consul. 

A motion was made on going into Committee, that led to much de- 
bate. Sir Dennam Norrrys moved— 

‘* That it should be an instruction to the Committee of Supply, that if a 
Member raises a discussion on any item of the Estimates, by proposing that 
it be omitted or modified, the Chairman shall confine the discussion to that 
item until it shall have been disposed of by the House; and that the ques- 
tion shall be put to the House on the item under discussion, separately and 
apart from the other items comprising the total amount to be voted.” 

There was a general disinclination, however, to alter the ancient usage 
and adopt a system that might lead to endless discussion. Lord Joux 
Russe. suggested that the subject should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; and Lord Patmenrston, adopting that view, promised to move 
for one. 

The amendment having been withdrawn, the House went into Com- 
mittee, and made some progress in the Civil Estimates. On one vote 
only was there a division. Mr. Buacknurn moved that the vote of 
75,7817. for keeping up the Parks should be reduced to 57,865/. This 
was negatived by 210 to 66, and the entire vote was agreed to. 


The Lord Chamberlain has given notice that no corridor or gallery 
tickets will be issued for the ensuing drawingroom on Tuesday the 23d 
instant. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Town-Council, on Thursday, a majority 
of 10 to 8 adopted a resolution calling on the City Members to support 
Mr. Berkeley's motion for the adoption of vote by ballot. 


A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated yy says—-“ The 
Plenipotentiaries met this afternoon at five o’clock, at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, to sign the convention relative to the new frontiers of 
Bessarabia. Up to this moment the result of the meeting is not known, 
but it is not anticipated that any obstacle will arise.” 


The Morning Ierald states that Hugh Innes Cameron, the late manager 
of the Royal British Bank, has been arrested at Lausanne, and is now on his 





ject in rising, however, was to protest against the opinion that this questicn 


way to England, 
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a _ 
MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay AFrERnoon. 
The market for English Securities opened firm on Monday—Consols 934 
s- and, owing to severil purchases supposed to have been made in antici- 
pation ofa reduction iv the rate of discount, advanced to 93} 3. A good deal 
Pro ‘ness was transacted during the day at the improved prices. On Tues- 
of meee pressare for money caused the market to recede to 93 3; 
day an followed by a still heavier market the next day, aided greatly by 
= ued lower ¢ wtations from the Paris Bourse. At one time there were 
a sellers at 9 The idea that the Bank Directors would yesterday re- 
jase the rate of interest had been pretty generally given up; the Market 
was therefore talen somewhat by surprise when it was announced that a 
reduction from @ to 6 per cent had been resolved upon, An improvement 
of 1-16, howeve, Was the only result; the last price yesterday being 938. 
Exchequer Bibs have rallied the last day or two ; the quotation in small 
being now 3ds.to par. Bank Stock 211 213. Reduced, 923}. There 
is a much peter feeling reigning today, although but a limited business 
passing. Corsols have been buyers at 93}, and close sellers only at that 


Yr 


MONEY 


The tone of the Foreign Stock Market has altogether presented a firm 
appearance; and inquiries have been made for Stocks which have for some 
ponsiderabe time remained dormant. Russian has improved fully 2; 
Turkish Sx per Cents, and Spanish Three per Cents, 1; Portuguese and 
Sardiniax, $ per cent. The near approach of the half-yearly dividend in 
many of the Stocks has produced this effect. Russian leaves off 110 112; 
‘Turkish Six per Cents, 96} 4; Dutch Two-and-a-half ver Cents, 65 4 ; 
Portugiese Three per Cents, 46 47 ; Brazilian, 100101; Sardinian, 89 90 ; 
Mexiem, 223 3; Spanish Three per Cents, 42 43; Ditto Deferred, 26 }. 

In tie Railway Share Market, a good average business has been done. 
During the preparations for the fortnightly settlement, rates of interest and 
contungos were extremely thigh, ranging between 9 and 12 per cent. The 
fiueuation has been about 25s, per share ; the market closing at an average 
imyrovement of from 10s. to 15s. per share. Great Western leave off 64 4 ; 
Milland, 83% 43 ; 
Western, 1033 104; London and South-Western, 100} 1} ; Caledonian, 
373 4; Aberdeen, 24} 5} ; Dover, 22} 3; Brighton, 112113. The Foreign 
Siare Market, which was flat in the middle of the week, has recovered at 
‘tne close, in consequence of the Bank measures ; and prices are now as they 
vere at the beginning. The hope that the Bank of France will = addition 
«oa reduction of the premium on gold made yesterday) follow the example 
of the Bank of England, tends at present to promote firmness, although the 
result of the elections is looked to with some uneasiness. 

Grand Trunk of Canada Shares have fallen 2/. 

Satrurpay, Twrtve o’CLock. 

A further increase of 618,606/. is reported in last night’s return of the 
Bank stock of bullion. The Markets are all quiet but firm this morning, at 
a shade higher valuations. Consols 93 3-16}. The Foreign Markets are 
equally firm, but with little doing at present. 

Satrurnpay, One o’CLock. 

The English Market closes with a very firm appearance, at a further ad- 
vance in quotations; Consols are strong buyers; at 93 5-16: there seems a 
great disposition on the part of dealers to speculate for the rise. Railway 
Shares are dull. Operations have been limited. The following are all 
the last quotations—Bristol and Exeter, 90}; Caledonian, 75}; Eastern 
Counties, 113; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 104}; Great 
Western, 643; Lancaster and Carlisle, 71}; London and Blackwall, 64 ; 
London and North-Western, 104; London and South-Western, 1013 ; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 453 ; Midland, 84 ; North British, 
433; North-Eastern—Berwick, 92} ; Ditto York, 714; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 33; South-Eastern, 75}; Grand Trunk of Canada, 
A Issue, 59} ; Great Indian Peninsula, 212; Great Western of Canada, 
23. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 87}; Colonial, 28; London Chartered 
Bank of Australia, New, 18 ; Provincial of Ireland, 61} ; Union of Australia, 
36}; Union of London, 27.; Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, 19 ; 


Lins 


Peel River Land and Mineral, 2; Royal Mail Steam 48. 












3 per Cent Consols....... sooo Sant Dutch 24 per Cents...... sees 65 66 
Ditto for Account ........... 93} 3 Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 78 

3 per Cent Reduced ..,...... 923 3 Mexican 3 per Cents......... 223 j 
New 8 per Cents ............ 92] 3 Peruvian 44 per Cents ....... 76 8 
Leng Annuities .,........... 2 7-16 Ditto 3 per Cent ........... 53 5 
PE: sacncseosecocees 212 21 Portuguese 3 pers Cents 1853, 46 7 
Exchequer Bills . .» 3dis, par} Russian 5 per Cents ......... 109 111 
SEE oc nccccccce shut Ditto 44 per Cents.... 97 9 
Austrian 5 per Cents 89 92 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 42 43 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 101 | Ditto Deferred .............. 26 bo 

elgian 45 per Cents ........ 96 98 Sardinian 5 per Cents........ 88 

Chilian 6 per Cents .......... 101 3 Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 83 6 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 100 2 Turkish 6 per Cents ......... 964 § 
Ditto 3 per Cents........... - 86 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. 101} 2 


The Bank of Ireland has declared a dividend for the last half-year at the 
‘rate of 13 per cent per annum. ‘The ordinary dividend used to be 8 per 
eent ; latterly it was augmented to 9 per cent; and now it has mounted to 
13 per cent. The Dudlin ) ooh Advertiser considers this, and the 
prosperity of Irish banks in general, as proofs of the improved state of the 
country. 

The Directors of the London Chartered Bank of Australia have issued 
their report and accounts preparatory to a meeting of proprietors. The 
profits for the half-year cuties December last were 22,977/. ; it is proposed 
pay a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, carrying forward a 
balance of 6102/. The Directors report the state of the bank to be good, 
great caution having been exercised in Australia; the business of the bank 
1s gradually extending. 


: At a meeting of the North of Europe Steam Company, on Thursday,—Sir 
Samuel Peto in the chair,—-the report of the Committee of Investigation was 
adopted. There was an angry discussion; but the temper of the meeting 
seems to have been eventually mollified by the frank admissions of Sir 
Samuel Peto that he and the Directors had erred, from ignorance—he had 
himself assumed a post for which he was not fitted. Sir Samuel holds 
60,0007. in the company. Captain Andrews, the Managing Director, on 
whom so much blame is thrown, is very ill, and cannot give any explana- 
tion. It was suggested that the Directors should return the fees they had 
received, and that they should retire: they at once acceded to both propo- 
sitions, Three new Directors were appointed. The business of the com- 
pany is to be carried on. A vote of thanks was given to the Committee, and 
one to Sir Samuel Peto for his explanation. 

The East India Company have notified to the Chairman of the Scinde 
Railway that the Company will be allowed to issue additional shares, repre- 
senting 250,000/., on the same terms as the first issue, for the purpose of 
establishing a steam flotilla on the Indus, to form a communication between 
the Scinde and Punjab lines. 

_ TheCommercial Dock Company aave declared a dividend at the rate of 
» per cent per annum. 

_ Che sugar crop of Brazil this season is expected to be large, in spite of 
the appearance of some unfavourable symptoms. The coffee crop will be 
the largest ever known. . 


anc: ire Yorkshire 1 ° t y - | . . ° — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1004 101}; London and North- | persone ; and a love-intrigue that would have been scarcely intelligible 


| seems inherent in the Italian mind. 


CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
June 19th, including season-ticket-holders, 64,190. 


Ube Ubheatres, 


A natural feeling for antique simplicity in the construction of a drama 
Scarcely among the Greeks them- 


| selves do we find such a severe abstinence from heterogeneous ornament 
| as with Alfieri; and Norma, though merely the book of an opera, is much 


more akin to the productions of Euripides than most modern tragedies 
commonly so called. 

We have heard that Alfieri is much less appreciated in France than in 
England; and we can readily understand that this should be the case. 
The school of tragedy of which he is the modern founder is so utterly 
different from the romantic drama of Shakspere, that the two poets 
may be regarded as professors of two distinct arts. Indeed, no one in his 
senses would dream of establishing any comparison between them, be- 
yond the assertion of a broad dissimilarity. But the tragedy of Corneille 
and Racine comes in a great measure from the same stock as that of 
Alfieri: the unities of time and place were equally respected by the Gaul 
and the Piedmontese, and probably they would have agreed tolerably 
well in a general theory of dramatic art. But those very points of re- 
semblance provoke comparison; and a literary Frenchman of the old 


| school will naturally be astonished to find a set of plays laboriously built 


|} gustan age. 


on a classic basis, and yet so utterly unlike the models of his own Au- 
Compared to Racine, Alfieri appears bald; and so he is— 


| he wears no peruque, 


The fact is, though the French classical poets had subjected themselves 
to certain laws of unity, they were so far from loving simplicity for its 
own sake, that they sought to attain as much variety as circumstances 
would admit. An army of confidants swells the lists of their dramatis 


to an Athenian perpetually complicates the myths of ancient Greece. 


| The notion of taking an episode from the Roman or Hellenic annals and 


putting it on the stage without addition or modification would never 
have occurred to a Frenchman of the time of Louis Quatorze. Even the 


| chaste Hippolytus must be provided with a sweetheart, lest his coldness 


should offend the gallantry of Paris. The utter failv:e of the French 
classical poets to approach anything like a semblance of the antique in 
spite of all their efforts, has long been a standing joke on this side the 
Channel. Do what we will, we cannot make ourselves believe that the 
plot of a French play is actually a Greck fable, or that the characters 


| concerned in it are the heroes of Homer. 











But there is certainly an antique look about the tragedies of Alfieri ; 
and herein consists his baldness. Simple severity he loved for its own 
sake, and a compliance with the formal unities was with him the mere 
beginning of classical rigour. Like the dramatists of France, he was 
forced to get rid of the old Greek chorus; but while they supplied its 
place with a confidant, he delighted in the void that was ieft. ‘The ly- 
rical element, though all essential in some of the plays of ZEschylus, was 
at any rate a sort of luxury with Sophocles, and still more so with Eu- 
ripides ; and a story told by just the sufficient number of personages and 
no more was the ideal of Alfieri. If the story was not worth hearing, 
there was an end of the matter; he was the last man in the world to 


| adopt Tasso’s principle of making people swallow the bitter for the sake 


of the accompanying sweets. 

Signor Montanelli, in his tragedy of Camma, though not quite so 
severe as Alficri—indeed, that perfection of severity almost amounts to 
an idiosyncracy—has proved himself a worthy disciple of the stern mas- 
ter. He indeed allows his scene of action to move from one part of a 
temple to another, and indulges in an extra personage, a wise Celtic 
bard, who is evidently formed on the model of Orpheus in the Mede¢ of 
M. Ernest Legouvé, of which he was the translator. But here his 
aberrations terminate. He has taken from Plutarch’s examples of 
female virtue a story that is suitable to his purpose, and he has repeated 
it with no further modification than is necessary to convert a narrative 
into a drama represented by living personages. Even the character of 
the Galatian heroine, as distinguished from her acts, is drawn according 
to the indications to be found in Plutarch. 

Camma is unquestionably one of Madame Ristori’s finest imper- 
sonations; and we take occasion to remark that this lady is just the 
actress for a work of the truly Italian school. She has not the variety of 
colour nor the spontaneity that is to be found in Mademoiselle Rachel ; but 
then, there is less variety of colour in Alficri than in Racine, and the 
latter, artificial as he may appear to the English, endeavours far more 
than the former to endow his personages with the attributes of ordinary 
humanity. Admirably planned, and admirably executed, Signor Monta- 
nelli’s play has proved highly successful with the London public. 





PanisiAN THEATRICALS, 
Pluralizing one of Molitre’s most celebrated titles, MM. Dumanoir 
and Théodore Barriére have written a comedy entitled Les Bourgeois 
Gentilshommes, in which the weakness satirized by the old comedian is 
attacked anew with reference to the present day. Rich persons of the 
bourgeois rank by birth seek to ennoble themselves by attaching to their 
proper appellations the name of their native department or village, hook- 
ing it on by means of the aristocratic “de.” One gentleman, M. 
Lecomte, is in a remarkably favourable position for an _ operation 
of this kind, since by separating the syllable which his family has 
bequeathed to him and adding his address he becomes M, le Comte 
de Varades, and in that capacity is eagerly sought by one of the 
tuft-hunting bourgeois as a bridegroom for his daughter. The dis- 
covery that the nobleman is not a genuine article is compensated 
by the substitution of a real Count de Varades, who has wooed the 
young lady under another name; but more fatal to the general felicity 
is the appearance of La Patrie with the announcement of the law by 
which the self-appropriation of names and titles is prohibited, as some of 
the chief daws among the dramatis persone are thus despoiled of their 
feathers. Fortunately, however, a M. Moulin, who has called himself 
De la Bernandiéres, finds his real name rendered illustrious by a gallant 
relative in the Crimea, when he is compelled to forego the assumed one. 
This piece was brought out at the Gymnase on Saturday last. 
The arrival of Mademoiselle Rachel at Paris has been officially an- 
nounced to the authorities of the Théitre Francais, accompanied by the 
statement, that although her health is much improved, she is not suffi- 
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ciently recovered to resume her professional duties. In consequence of 
this announcement, the committee of the theatre is occupied with a knotty 
point. If Mademoiselle Rachel is allowed a pension, ought she to re- 
ceive the maximum, which she would receive if she performed uninter- 
ruptedly for the twenty years required by the so-called ‘* Decree of Mos- 
cow,” or ought she to be paid only in proportion to her eighteen years of 
actual service? It may be observed that the twenty years are dated 
from the débit of the artist, which in the case of Mademoiselle Rachel 
took place on the 12th June 1838, Possibly the committee may not 
allow her to retire, but merely extend the period of her congé. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of May amounted to 1,126,209f. 95c.; being an increase of 
169,844f. 85c. on the receipts of April. The prosperity of Parisian 
theatres does not generally increase as summer advances, and the differ- 
ence in favour of May is probably to be attributed to the occurrence of 
the Holy Week in the month preceding. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL OF 1857. 

This great Festival, which has drawn so many thousands of people to 
the Crystal Palace during the past week, must be regarded with reference 
to its objects and their success, not merely as standing by itself, but in 
connexion with the still greater celebration intended to take place in 1859, 
the centenary of Handel's death. The Sacred Harmonic Society, with 
whom the whole scheme originated, have explained that the present 
Festival has been meant as a preparation for the Centenary Commemora- 
tion which will be held in other countries besides this, and in which 
England ought not to hold a secondary position. ‘‘ It has been thought,” 
they say, ‘that a preliminary Festival held in 1857 would excite great 

ublic interest, and, as it were, preparing for the Commemoration of 
del in 1859, would decide satisfactorily some important points which 
otherwise would be open to future discussion.” Both these objects have 
been accomplished: the Festival has excited great public interest—greater 
even than was anticipated ; and, we think, some important points have 
been decided in a manner which may be advantageous in the manage- 
ment of the Commemorations. 

Even were nothing to follow from this Festival, it might of itself be 
regarded as the noblest tribute ever yet paid to the great musician’s 
memory. 
ness of England’s musical resources—the strong and widespread excite- 
ment which drew thousands and tens of thousands from every corner of 
the kingdom—the multitudes who filled the vast edifice, eager to enjoy, 
not a frivolous amusement but the pure and lofty pleasure a by 
art in its sublimest forms—all joined in giving a moral grandeur to the 
scenes of the Crystal Palace still more striking than their surpassing 
brilliancy and beauty. They have left behind them, we doubt not, a 
lifelong impression on the memory of many who witnessed them. 

There have been three performances; of The Messiah on Monday, 
Judas Maceabeus on Wednesday, and Israel in Egypt yesterday. There 
was, moreover, a general rehearsal on Saturday last; which, indeed, 
may be reckoned among the performances, oa was in some respects 
the most remarkable of them ail. It was public, and attended by an 
assemblage of many thousand people, who now saw for the first 
time the vast musical army, arrayed under their commander Costa, 
More than half their number had arrived in London only during the 
Friday ; and, except a short muster in Exeter Hall in the evening, had 
never before been brought together. They were picked people, from the 
most musical districts of England, and had been practising in their 
various localities; but still it was a formidable thing to set this vast 
machine in motion. No small confusion might have reasonably been 
expected; but, to our surprise, everything went almost as smoothly as 
on any of the subsequent —. he rehearsal consisted of choruses 
from the oratorios to be performed, some of them very difficult. But 
the singers, genuine English choristers, were well ‘‘ up to their work”’ ; 
the conductor seldom had occasion to interrupt them; and it was evident 
that their defects arose from their numbers and the place in which they 
sang, for the same defects were apparent during the subsequent perform- 
ances. The rehearsal was on the whole satisfactory. The impression of 
precision was greater, but the impression of power less, than we had anti- 
cipated. Where the movement was slow, and the sounds in large masses, 
the harmony was clear; and, being free from the harsh noises which 
prevail in a smaller place, was smooth and grateful to the ear. But the 
same vastness of expanse which gave this softness likewise produced 
feebleness, ‘Though the full swell of the choral voices was often wonder- 
fully grand, yet the piano and mezzo-forte passages—corresponding to 
the lights and middle tints of a picture—were pale, weak, and sometimes 
almost inaudible. Where the chorus was in fugued counterpoint, full 
of short and closely-commingled points of imitation and response, it 
was impossible in the nature of things for such passages to be taken up 
with the requisite Aplomb by the ponderous masses of which each vocal 
part consisted, and in those cases great confusion was sometimes the re- 
sult. The only thing to do in such a case is to make the movement very 
slow; and this precaution, as it appeared to us, with all respect for 
the conductor’s skill, was not sufficiently taken by Mr. Costa. 

To these defects another was added a te the oratorios came to be per- 
formed entire—the failure of the solo-singers to produce any effect or 
even to make themselves audible. This was the worst defect of all. It 
is fatal to the performance of an oratorio, What becomes of The Messiah 
when all those divine airs, ‘Comfort ye my people,” “ Rejoice greatly,” 
““He was despised and rejected of men,” and “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,’ are reduced to nothing or less than nothing? Yet this 
was the case in some measure with all of them in Monday’s perform- 
ance. And it could not be otherwise. To be sufficiently heard in such a 

lace, the singer must have had lungs of brass and a throat of iron. 
lara Noyello’s magnificent soprano, strained to its utmost pitch, be- 
came a clear, thin note, faintly heard as it were from a great distance. 
Reeves made himself heard from time to time by shouting spasmodically ; 
Formes uttered inarticulate growls; and poor Miss Dolby, whose voice 
is generally so sweet and mellow, could not make herself heard at all. 
he second day of the Festival, Wednesday, derived additional interest 
from the presence of the Queen, her family, and the illustrious foreign 
visitors now at her Majesty’s court. Of this royal visit the public were 
aware : it greatly increased the prevailing excitement, and gave a bril- 
liant and festive aspect to the scenes in and around the Crystal Palace, 
even surpassing that of Monday. Her Majesty’s party arrived a little 


| 


| 





The host of vocal talent called into action, showing the great- | 


before one o'clock, the time fixed for the commaycement of the perform- 
ance; they were received in the usual state, Ad immediately ent, red 
the richly-decorated box or balcony prepared forthem at a suitable dis- 
tance from the orchestra. The Queen and Pring Albert were accom- 
panied by the Austrian Grand Duke Maximilian, ke Prince of Prussia 

the Prince of Wales, and his two elder sisters. Aisoon as her Majesty 
appeared, a deafening shout arose from all cornersyf the building, far 
surpassing in physical power and moral harmony tie grandest swell of 
the choral band. The Queen seemed more than ustlly moved by this 
homage of the heart, and responded to it with marked earnestness both 
of look and gesture. Then “‘ God save the Queen’ burst from the 
orchestra ; its closing strains were lost in another stormof acclamation 

and when calm was restored the oratorio began. i 

The performance of Judas Maccabeus was decidedly beter than that of 
The Messiah. The choruses were sung with more unifym precision, 
and they produced a greater impression of power. The pracipal singers 
were happier in their vocal efforts; and the airs were no only for the 
most part distinctly audible, but sometimes highly effective which was 
seldom or never the case on Monday. The fact was observa by every- 
body, and it has been accounted for in various ways. The Tiwies 
says that the music of Judas Maccabeus being less generall: familia 
than that of The Messiah, the performers may have been mon on theiz 
guard, and more carefully anxious in taking up the points: but this 
explanation cannot be applied to the solo-singers. They, we are‘nclined 
to think, sang better because they had gained some experience oithe lo- 
cality,—a thing which, everybody knows, is not obtained at once. Aready 
the singers had learned in what respects they had failed before, when they 
had been indistinct, and where inaudible; and they knew better thm be- 
fore how to measure their voices against the space which they had t: fill, 
They found that their voices must not sink beneath a certain poirt of 
loudness: but this precaution necessarily deprived their singing of mny 
delicacies of effect and expression derived from a free use of all the ga- 
dations of sound, from the loudest cry to the softest whisper. At he 
Crystal Palace, the louder the cry the better; but those gentle breat- 
ings in which the deepest pathos lies are absolutely excluded. In regay 
to the choruses, the most effective, as before, were those in which th 
masses of harmony are broad and the movements comparatively slow 
The long wailing notes in “Mourn ye afflicted children,” utterec 
in the subdued tones of a great multitude, were very impres- 
sive. The chorus “O Father, whose Almighty power,” was one 
of the most effective. It contains a fugue, but of remarkably clear 
construction ; and it was judiciously taken in a time so slow and so 
well marked that the ear could seize without difficulty the various points 
of the harmony. The bold and simple chorus “ Disdainful of danger ” 
also derived great advantage from being taken more slowly than usual. 
Much applause was bestowed both on the choruses and the songs ; all the 
principal singers, Madame Clara Novello, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dol- 
by, Sims Reeves, Weiss, and Formes, receiving warm tokens of approbation. 
Once there was an encore, bestowed on the garish ad captandum “ See 
the conquering hero comes :”’ Costa for a time ignored the call, though it 
was determinedly persisted in ; but at length he turned to the Queen’s 
gallery, as if requesting her Majesty's commands, and then gaye the 
signal of repetition. 

We may add to these remarks, that additional orchestral accompani- 
ments by Mr. Costa were made use of for the first time. They contain 
many fine instrumental effects; but the loud brass instruments, in aec- 
cordance with the able conductor's well-known propensity, are too pro- 
fusely employed. The organ, too, an instrument of immense magnitude 
and power, was often excessively predominant, completely overwhelming 
by its tremendous roar the united sounds of the whole orchestra, At 
the end of the oratorio, the Hundredth Psalm was sung, by desire, it is 
said, of the Queen. This is the music fittest of all for such a place and 
such a host of performers ; and this simple tune, one verse of which was 


| sung in unison by the whole two thousand voices, had a sublimity which 





no language can deseribe. 

Yesterday, the last day of the Festival, the Palace was filled by a 
much larger assemblage than on either of the other days. On Monday 
and Wednesday between eleven and twelve thousand persons were pre- 
sent ; yesterday the number exceeded seventeen thousand. In the area of 
the transept there was not an unoccupied seat, and all the galleries were 
full ; and the appearance of this vast multitude made the scene more ani- 
mated and striking than it had ever been before. The performance was, 
altogether, more successful than it had hitherto been. Jsrae/ in Egypt is 
made up almost wholly of choruses; the airs and duets, five or six in 
number, being slight and unimportant. This very peculiar construction 
of the oratorio was advantageous to the performance, the weakness of 
the solo voices being comparatively little felt. One air only made much 
impression—‘ The enemy said, I will pursue": it is bold and warlike, 
containing some phrases shouted by Mr. Sims Reeves with great energy 
and at the utmost pitch of his voice. Another solo passage had a great 
effect—Miriam’s burst of exulting triumph in the final chorus, which 
Clara Novello gave with a vocal power nothing less than marvellous ; 
though she spoiled the noble simplicity of the passage by an inappro- 
priate ornament. The magnificent double choruses, which are of the 
grandest proportions, and require the greatest possible amount of vocal 
— were sung with admirable firmness, and often with sublime effect. 

his was especially the case with the famous “ Hailstone chorus,” the 
description of the destruction of the host of Pharoah, and the final song of 
triumph, with which this great celebration worthily closed. 

From what has been said, our readers may gather our impressions 
of the strength as well as weakness of these performances. The de- 
fects, we think, are not incapable of remedy on a future occasion. In 
the first place, something must be done to improve the locality. The 
transept of the Crystal Palace, in its present state, has no acoustical 
properties ; musical sound is lost and dissipated in its expanse, as in the 
open air. Something must be done, by partially enclosing it or other- 
wise, to produce vibration and resonance. In the next place, we believe 
it will be found on consideration that the number of chorus-singers should 
be reduced. It is very fine to talk of two thousand voices ; but we be- 
lieve that the maximum of real power and effect, even in the tran- 
sept of the Crystal Palace, might be obtained by half the number, sup- 
posing every individual to be thoroughly trained and efficient. As to the 
music of single voices, it is entirely out of the question, unless means be 
taken to give the locality something of the properties of a music hall 
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TOPCS OF THE DAY. 


Te EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 

The state of thowblic mind on the subject of education may be 
described as tlt of authorized enthusiasm, practical purpose, and 
total confusio” The Consort of the Queen is to preside at Willis’s | 
Rooms, on Miday and two following days, in order to ask a very 
simple quest” 5 to the impediments which check the pogaes of 
education avng the working classes, especially the early removal 
of childrentom school: and what practical answer can we ex- 

set? The isafixed idea that ‘‘ something must be done” ; but 
as to whatthere is vagueness and uncertainty ; and even since the 





Confe: jam ® : - 
Fresh ineiries in Parliament have shown that the Government 


will be Pught to account if it should neglect to extend the edu- 

cation-tt in the Civil Service. Party has been held in abeyance 

while t2 House of Commons was compelled to suffer the passing 

of Mr. .dderley’s Bill through the stage of Committee ; the object 

of thatill being to render vagrancy or mendicancy in young 

srsor a special qualification which shall insure them an edu- 

catioy and Commoners and Peers are competing to enlarge 
Refonatory Schools, Oxford has advanced through all but 

its Ist stage the statute for establishing examinations of a 

kin suited not only to the middle class but to all other 
clases, and calculated to impart a national character to the 
scbols preparing students for that examination. Already we 
se some signs to confirm our expectation that schools will be 
esablished to meet this demand. A promising scheme has 
ben issued for opening a kind of Polytechnic school, ‘ Gnoll 
@llege” in South Wales, suited to the wealthier portion of the 
aiddle class, or to the upper classes.* And the schoolmasters who 
iave been trying to establish a species of examination for them- 
selves under the College of Preceptors will probably, in a 
great proportion of cases if not in all, conform to the Oxford 
standard, or to the standard which Cambridge will establish. In 
the midst of these new testimonies to the faith in extended edu- 
cation, the Prince Consort assembles a large body of eminent 
gentlemen, for the — purpose of asking, why it is that the 
sons of labourers are detained by their parents from school, and 
how that obstruction caa be surmounted ? 

We need not wonder if the public is more anxious to know 
than able to inform itself. 
especially the education of the working classes, whether rural 
or civic, is entirely an idea of modern times. Before Luther, 
children, in those classes not intended to be “learned” or ac- 
complished, were taught nothing but their catechism, and even 
that rarely. It may be said to have been Luther who first laid 
the basis for teaching a//; and his native country, Saxony, is still 
at the head of the whole of Europe in the proportion of school 
pupils to the gross population.+ Pestalozzi, whose efforts attracted 
attention in this country some years ago, gave such an impulse to 
education in Germany, that Prussia and several states have made 
education an important business of the Government. The object 
of the legislative and executive power appears to be even more di- 


rected to the spread of information than to the suppression of 


crime ; and parents are not only compelled to send their children 
to school, but to do so punctually and regularly. Among the 
penalties for neglect is imprisonment. A more vivid idea of the 
way in which oieedl-attinnlaes is enforced may be gathered from 
the forms of notices and sentences in Saxony, which resemble 
those used in other parts of Germany. The following notice is 
sent by a teacher to the parent. 

“* We miss N. N. from the class since Monday the Ist of June, without 
having received any intimation of the reasons of absence. We request you, 
therefore, to indorse the cause of absence on the back of this ticket, and to 
send your child to school again.” 

If the offence of absence without excuse is continued or repeated, 


the register of the school is exhibited to the School-Director, who | 


sends the following summons to the parent. 


“To Mr. N.—We now present to you the list of school-absences of your | 


child. If you do not wish to be prosecuted according to law, present your- 
self at the latest between the hours of ten and four to the undersigned, with 
your excuses.”’ 


If after this summons a valid excuse is not forthcoming, the | 


School-Director gives information of the case to the Government 
School-Inspector, who puts into the hands of a policeman the 
following warrant, which cites the delinquent parent before a 
magistrate. 

* The scheme is explained in a little volume, entitled ‘‘ Principles of Col- 
legiate Education, discussed and elucidated in a Description of Gnoll Col- 
lege.” The writer of the volume observes, that such schools exist on the 
Continent, but are wanting in this country. The place and the general 
character of the plan are promising. 

+ The statistics have often been quoted, but they are particularly inter- 
esting just now. 
the number of inhabitants stated in the column of figures, 


Inhabitants. Inhabitants 






Saxony TITTIT ETT TTT lpupilteo 5 | INE wad cbbcvdeds ] pupil to 17 
Norway a a hina tae ps it Ec casetecedeoes - 21 
Prussia ., erenene at 7 | Lombardy............ ” 30 
Denmark. 74 | Sardinia, ...........06 “a 64 
Holland ., = 8 PONE sc cccccsccose a 80 
— heaegeeaa Reg i 9 Pst dencsescences os 100 
Protestant Switzerland - 9 Papal States.......... *» 100 
—. . ._ eR ‘ en 10 | Ionian Islands........ * 104 
| ihneeiaheRges - Se POI co icee.c0nsese " 116 
Catholic Switzerland. . io 16 BIER 00 ceccccses obeee - 170 
Ireland ~ a ee 700 
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reneWas first advertised important events have taken place. | 


Education in any useful sense, | 


The following table shows the proportion of one pupil to 


** You are hereby called upon to appear on the 7th of June at ten in the 


| morning, to be tried for the neglected school-attendance of your child, 
} (Signed). .... School-Inspector. .. . . Magistrate.” 


In England, until our own day the State had upon the whole 


| remained passive, education being left more or less to the parish 


or to the church. Now the church believes in itself more than in 
the school ; and not only has it subordinated the school-house to 
the parish-church, but each sect has had schools in which, for 
many years, the object was rather to see that the poor little pupil 
had some firm though mechanical hold of the dogma than any real 
command of the elements of instruction. Even the most ‘ libe- 
ral” plans yet brought to the verge of practice demand some 
teaching of ‘religious knowledge.” One of the most remark- 
able features of the school system in Saxony, Prussia, and many 
of the neighbouring states, is the independence of any creed, and 
the universality of the children’s attendance. After a child 
has arrived at the legal age of attending school, whether it be the 
child of noble or peasant, he must be sent to school ; the only two 
absolute grounds of exemption being illness and death. Parents 
are not obliged to send their children toa public school ; the 
children may be sent to a private school; but to some school the 
children must go. All teachers, however, of private as well as of 
public schools, must submit to an examination, and must have a 
certificate of qualification from the Government Inspector of 
Schools. 

The quality of the education thus compulsorily imparted is not 
in all cases high, but there is a certain amount of real instrue- 
tion. In the rural districts of Prussia, Saxony, and most other 
states of Germany, the curriculum consists of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, geography, and history. No great stress 1s 
laid on the last two, but rather upon the other four; and no in- 
dividual can be encountered, of any grade or class whatsoever, 
who cannot at least read and write and manage a little ciphering. 
How are these school labours reconciled with rustic labour? The 
hours of attendance vary in the different places; but they are 
longer in winter than in summer. In fact, throughout the ee 
districts of Pomerania, Silesia, &e., the schools are described as 
being in vacation throughout the summer, so that the children 
may assist their parents in field labours; and during the harvest 
all national schools in the rural districts are shut. It may there- 
fore be said that there is a complete attendance in the rural 
schools only during five or six months of the year, and the daily 
time at that period appears to be from four to six hours. 

These facts, no doubt, are connected with the reason why Dr. 
Lyon Playfair is expected to tell something as to the mode im 
which they manage matters on the Continent. He had already 
studied the subject, as any one may see by reading the pamphlet 
embodying his speech at the anniversary of the People’s College in 
Sheffield in October 1853, on “ Seienee and its Relations to La- 
bour.” It is, however, quite obvious, in limine, that such com- 
pulsions as are available in Germany could not be employed in 
England ; and that consideration reminds us that the experiences 
of the Continent cannot be of more than partial application here. 
The system of ‘‘ half-time” is more reasonable. It1s just to protect 
the child against the avarice or recklessness of the parent, to whom 
the law renders that child subservient: there would therefore be 
no injustice in exacting from the parent a certificate of the child’s 
attendance at school, as an indispensable condition to any liberty 
of employing that child in labour profitable to the father. But 
even this quasi-compulsory mechanism of education would de- 
mand, as its pate accompaniment, free schools; and here we 
are plunged again into all the questions of rating, of voluntary 
‘*school pence,” of colourable attendance, with the interminable 
distinctions between town and country as to the character of the 
tuition, the mode of supporting the schools, and the evasions to be 
guarded against. Simple as the question to be asked on Monday 
is, We may expect the answer to be complicated ; and we may an- 
ticipate rather that the report of the meeting will add to the crude 
raw material for after thinking, than present us with any plan 
ready cut and dry for execution. 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWINGROOM., 

Str Bensamtn HAtt represents the three difficulties with which 
he has to struggle in providing space for the ladies that attend the 
Queen’s Drawingroom in St. James’s Palace. That building was 
first made out of a hospital into a palace for Henry VIII, 
and no man would have been more astonished even than 
the King of the Cloth of Gold to see the string of carriages 
| filing up to his old house. Instead of one or two hundred 

assembling to pay their respects to the Sovereign, the number is 

now one or two thousand. In the days of the Tudors, the ladies 

took pleasure in disguising themselves under strange encum- 
| brances; but in the interval, the string of carriages is hardly ex- 
panded more than the train of the lady. Henry lived before the 
days of hoops, and if in the days of Anne or the Georges one or 
two Ae ladies contrived to pack themselves into St. James’s 
Palace, notwithstanding the individual expansion of each, the task 
becomes more difficult in the days of Victoria, when there is both 
individual and numerical expansion, Sir Benjamin Hall appears, 
as Minister of Public Works, to have steal instructions which 
assume St. James’s Palace as a fixed point of departure ; and he 
has promised ‘ to lay before Parliament, at an early period, plans 
for the enlargement of the accommodation of St. James’s Palace.” 
| He also promises “that no steps shall be taken without the con- 

sent of Parliament.” We shall have an opportunity of seeing 
| how Sir Benjamin proposes to pack the one or two thousand ca- 
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pacious dresses into the cramped and ill-contrived space of St. 
ames’s Palace, 

It is improbable that the improvement can be accomplished 
before the next drawingroom ; so that we shall have some further 
experience to gain before Parliament is called upon to pronounce 
its judgment upon Sir Benjamin Hall’s scheme. How he will 
contrive to abate the horrors of the middle passage through ‘“ the 
pen,” we can scarcely understand, but it is possible that before 
the next drawingroom the pain endured by the visitors, and the 
notoriety which has been brought upon the drawingroom by the 
complaints through the newspapers, may have suggested a more 
cert reform than any in the contemplation of the Minister of 
Public Works; and if so, we may find that his interference with 
carpenters and builders is not requisite. For many persons it is 
virtually necessary that they should go to court. If “ people of 
condition ” are about to travel, they must visit our own court, in 
order to have the qualifications for presentation at courts abroad, 
and to obtain some facilities in seeing the select lions of great 
places on the Continent which are only open to select visitors. But 
if they can only obtain those advantages by a conflict at the barri- 
eades of St. James’s, they may perhaps forego the advantages, or find 
some other means of supplying the Master of the Ceremonies in Paris 
and other capitals with testimonials as to their presentability. 
Unquestionably that can be done ; but how mortifying to our court 
if gentlemen and ladies, to account for their having no proof 
of being presentable at home, were to explain that they could not 
pay their respects to the British Sovereign for the want of room 
m the royal palace, and the consequent danger to their persons, 
ruin to their clothing, and detriment even to the verge of inde- 
cency. How mortifying to the Sovereign, if at the next drawing- 
room questions provoked by a marked falling-off in the number 
of visitors were answered by explaining the tumult and suffering 
in the anteroom on the last occasion, the fuss made about it in 
the papers, and the consequent fright of gentle ladies. Queen 
Victoria is a woman of excellent sense as well as taste, and it is 
not likely that her respect for her household servants would be 
raised if they were to tell her that they could not place her 
visitors before her with common order and decency. 

Mr, George Dundas stood up in the House of Commons to call 
the Vice-Chamberlain or the Minister of Public Works to ac- 
count, and gallantly did he perform his duty to the fair ladies of 
whom he was the champion. Sir Benjamin Hall showed quite as 
much chivalry as Mr. Bonde, in abstaining from the reply to 
Mr. Dundas’s perfectly onesided championship. If the ladles 
suffered in the middle passage, what was the most immediate 
cause of their suffering’ We sympathize with Mr. Dundas’s 
blindness to that cause ; we respect Sir Benjamin Hall’s knightly 
silence ; and it is nothing but a reverence for the sex exceeding 
that either of Dundas or Hall which enables us to transcend all 
extraordinary judicial blindness by a daring candour. The real 
cause of the suffering, mutilation, and indecorum, was nothing 
but the ladies themselves. If they were squeezed, it was they 
who squeezed ; and we regret to say that the excuse for the state 
of mind which betrayed them into these excesses is almost as 
painful to be told as the conduct itself. It is ignorance. It is 
nothing but that lamentable condition which prevents women 
from placing due restraints upon the expansion of their costume. 
If Mr. Roebuck could supply them with that veracious mirror 
which he must have in his emporium of “truth,” there is not a 
woman in a hundred who would not perceive the deformity into 
which she is enticed by the excesses of the ‘‘mode.” Fashion is 
in itself a delusion. One lady with some peculiarity of aspect 
looks beautiful, or engaging, or ‘ distinguished,” when set out 
with a peculiar arrangement of hair or dress. Other ladies would 
natusally like to look the same; and, forgetting the essential 
differences, they adopt the accessories, A girl with a round 
English face turns her hair back in a peculiar manner, with a 


faint hope that she may look like the Empress Eugénie; and if | 


the effect falls short, it is a natural device to twist the hair a little 
more, strain the forchead a trifle tighter, to look even more Eu- 
genistic than Eugénie. It is said that Marie Antoinette managed 
to be graceful in a hoop, which is one of the most surprising 
miracles ascribed to that peerless lady; but ninety-nine women 
out of every hundred would fail at the same feat, though they 
could unquestionably purchase the requisite amount of whalebone 
and cording. Crinoline has the advantage of being rather less 
wooden, but that merit is not sufficient to constitute a graceful 
costume. 

There is something yet more important than dress. When a 
erfect lady is thrust into a crowd, she will have some regard for 
erself, but more for others ; for while selfishness is the meanest 

of vices, so the placing of your neighbour before yourself is the 
one specially exalted virtue. Now if every woman in that crowd 
were disembarrassed of any regard for herself save the anxiety 
not to press too forward, and were anxious that her neighbour 
should pass without being incommoded, there would obviously 
have been no pressure, and one or two, ay three or four thousand 
ladies, could pass through St. James’s Palace as easily as a whole 
skein of silk can be passed through the eye of a needle. ‘ Pass!” 
—yes, and how! Self-possession, reticence, and unselfishness are 
the very essence of dignity and grace. Consideration for others 
lends leueiiaees even to the plainest of countenances, and 
throws a light of heaven itself into the loveliest. Action of that 
kind would make a woman graceful even in crinoline ; and would, 
without Vice-Chamberlain or Police, marshal the fair bevy with an 
angelic order, placing our court above instead of below its rivals. 











BRITISH INDIA IN DANGER. 

Watts correcting an error into which we had inadvertently fallen 
a correspondent, whose opportunities of information, acquired by 
long residence in India, have been first-rate, wpplies us wit 
valuable information as to the state of our empire and the reasons 
for Native discontent, or what is worse, British ineficiency, Even 
the demoralized state of the Native soldiers, notecommissioned 
ofticers and men arises very much from the imperfet companion- 
ship maintained between the English regimental offeer and his 
company. In the Anglo-Indian Army, the officer isintent upon 
obtaining staff-appointments ; neither his cireumstames nor his 
expectations induce him to enter into the feelings of the Native 
soldiers, to cast his repute upon acquiring influence vith them, 
or to render himself the proper organ for governing tat army, 
The low character of the Asiatic diminishes the inducepents for 
this companionship on the part of the officer, although it‘ncreases 
the reasons why he should seek it. The Sepoy has a tenlency to 
become, or rather to remain a mere mercenary; but fom the 
middle ages downwards, it has been scen that mercenary troops 
themselves can be brought under moral influence, if there re the 
men to use that influence. It is in the weakness of the Inperial 
machinery that the dangers of our Indian empire lie. 

These remarks do not only apply to the military service,they 
tell with equal force in the civ and criminal administrajon, 
We have been in haste to introduce European ideas among the 
Natives, who cannot accept them, at least until they have ken 
considerably prepared, or even altered, by European tuition. but 
in the endeavour to hasten a wedding of the European and te 
Asiatic systems, disappointed in elevating the Asiatic to tle 
European level, we have tried to bring about the amalgamatio, 
by dragging the European down to the level of the Native. Th 
expedient is justified by the theoretical notion of “making ali 
equal before the law,” but its operation is practically mischievous. 
Equality, in that sense, is not intelligible to the Native mind. 
To the Indian, the European is the conqueror. The Hindoo does 
not separate the Englishman in the service from the Englishman 
out of the service, and the Englishman brought down to their po- 
sition is no better than a degraded man. As the schoolboy writes, 
‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt”: the Indian loses respect, and the 
——_ which is taught for the Englishman out of the service 
gradually extends to the Englishman in the service. In the pur- 
suit of theoretical ideas that have not been matured, there have 
been constant changes from one set of regulations to another; 
and haste in the attempt to snatch at civilization has spoiled 
all speed in really developing it. Though we have held 
Bengal for nearly a century, we have only taken possession of 
great provinces in India within the last thirty years; the — 
sent generation can remémber Lord Lake and the battle of Delhi; 
there are still men living who were governors under Kings and 
Rajahs of India. The greater portion of the men alive who are in 
a condition to exercise any influence among the Natives, have 
either held office themselves or are the sons of officeholders; they 
have heard of the military and civil power, the land, the wealth, 
and the independence of their fathers ; and these brilliant memo- 
ries, even rendered more magnificent by the distance, contrast 
with their present degradation, mortification, and privation. The 
discontent is a local evil, with which we should have to contend 
under any circumstances; but we aggravate it by a perpetual 
change of policy, that looks like a confession of weakness and 
of failure. 

From among the Natives whom we have described, our Govern- 
ment appoints judges and magistrates, with a miserable pittance 
for salary. On these magistrates it is now proposed to confer 
power over Europeans, with laws before which “all men are 
equal”; they would thus obtain the means and opportunity of 
revenging themselves on Englishmen out of the service, few and 
far between. Instead of maintaining a position high above all 
the intrigues and jealousies of local races and sects, we descend 
to compete with all; and in giving, by our humiliation, some 
foretaste of revenge for the wily but not wise Hindoo, we posi- 
tively whet his appetite for restoring to himself a still greater 
triumph. The whole course of failure in India arises from the 
twofold fact that our force is too weak in all branches of our ad- 
ministration, military, civil, and judicial; and that, instead of 
treating Natives, however wisely and generously, as inferiors 
whom we must govern by our better knowledge and resources, 
we descend from our high position and encourage them to a con- 
test where perhaps they could beat us—that of intrigue. 

The aan survey suggests a recruiting of what we may call the 
British forces in India,—meaning by the word ‘‘ forces,” not only 
the Army, but still more the force of officers in the Army, especi- 
ally the regimental officers, the force of judges, and the force of 
civil servants. We mustincrease them both in number and grade 
if we are to render our empire safe. 

Such an increase of machinery, however welcome to gentlemen 
in search of employment or having sons to dispose of, would be a 
matter of cost. You cannot attempt a large recruitment of the com- 
missioned grades, military or civil, without a considerable outlay of 
money. With an annual deficiency, India does not offer the cash 
in hand; and the people of this country would feel great repug- 
nance, especially in these days of ‘‘ retrenchment,” to pay from 
our insular treasury. Foreign states, however, with far lower 
credit than ourselves, find one course always open to them—they 
seek a loan. In this case, such an expedient would be peculiarly 


suitable, since ro npr may be regarded as an investment. 
If it were properly 


carried out, it would not only increase the 
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safety of our empire, but it would expedite the improvement that 

has already been commenced. But improvement in India means 

increase of the revenue ; and the proper outlay of an Indian loan, 
>' n . 

a tm of paying the Indian loan and restoring the Indian trea- 
sury to solvency. 
FREE AFRICAN EMIGRATION, 

Tue deputation which waited upon Lord Palmerston last week 
laid before him a plan for the final extinction of Negro slavery, 
which comprises three points,—the removal of the Mixed Commis - 
sion from Havannah to Jamaica ; the formation of a fleet of gun- 
boats to intercept the slavers nearer the ports of debarkation, es- 
pecially in the island of Cuba; and the substitution of a free 
African emigration for all countries joining in the pope league. 
The very fact that a new plan should be proposed shows that the 
advocates of Anti-Slavery agitation do not feel a perfect conti- 
dence in the continuance of their own measures. On the con- 
trary, it is confessed that the high price of sugar, with the con- 
sequent demand for Negro labour on the plantations, threatens to 
give anew impulse to the slave-trade. They are therefore not 
satisfied with the Anti-Slavery plan of a preventive force; and, 
after more than twenty years in which they have had it all their 
own way, they come round to allow that the arguments used 
against them “are substantiated by the event. They have not 





“extinguished the slave-trade” ; they have perhaps increased its | 1 : : Wes i 
if we could convert them from a ee of ruin to a specimen of 


cruelties; and they have destroyed the example which the Bri- 
tish West Indies might have presented, for they have there given an 
illustration of White ruin as the consequence of Negro emancipa- 
tion, As the inventors of new suggestions, they come into court 
with damaged repute; but we will examine their proposal on its 
merits, 

The remoyal of the Mixed Commission from Havannah to Ja- 
maica is a proposal recommended by the facts. Spain is dis- 
honest ; she pretends to go with us in prohibiting the slave-trade, 
and somewhat more than winks at it. It is known that the 
Governors in Cuba make a large profit out of the licence which 
they afford to the slave-dealers. The Governorship of Cuba is 
thus rendered a post of reward for the subservient oflicer—a 
means of conferring upon him a fortune at the expense of the 
Negro, and of this country, whose policy is foiled, and whose 
sacrifices are rendered vain. On the plain grounds it would be 
desirable to remove the Mixed Commission: but what will Spain 
say toit? or if we do it in spite of Spain, what will other 
countries, whose coéperation we desire to purchase, say to this 
treatment of an “ally” ? 

To increase the preventive force, to render it, more effectual by 
the use of gun-boats, and to concentrate the guard on the prin- 
cipal points of debarkation, are operations that may be admitted 
by any one who admits the policy of using a preventive force at 
all ; but the impolicy of that system has been shown. We do not 
convert Spain, or any other foreign country, to assist us in ex- 
tinguishing the slave-trade. We only convert them to being 
slave-smugglers instead of open slave-dealers ; and slaye-smug- 
gling is much worse for the Negro, for the sugar-consumer, and 
for the state of our alliances, than an open dealing in slaves would 
be. You cannot make other countries moral or humane by force 
of treaties and gun-boats; and the endeavour to carry on a cru- 
sade in that form will only tend to increase bad blood and em- 
barrassment. The United States have no right to interfere with 
us in Cuba ; but, as an accident, we cannot help perceiving that 
the plan may result in an explosion fatal and dangerous to the 
peace between the two countries and to the trade of both. Thus 
we increase a risk destructive of the White, without advantage to 
the Black ; injurious to real alliances, favourable to none. 

The substitution of free African emigration for slave emigration 
is in many respects much more defensible, and it might probably 
be of great advantage. It might even retrieve some of the injury 
effected by Negro emancipation, if it were freed from penbes mad 
tion with the repressive system. After England has become con- 
vinced of the criminality of her own dealing in slaves, she has 
used treaties and war-ships to restrain other countries; she has 
since emancipated her slaves, and she expects other nations to 
follow her example, though she so seldom follows theirs. Now 
she has presented to other nations an example not of promise but 
of warning. The extinction of Negro slavery in the West Indies 
ruined our planters by wholesale, injured the whole of the British 
people as sugar-consumers, and has not resulted in establishing a 
class of free Blacks, able to develop the wealth of the West 
Indies and to constitute a free community of themselves. No 
kind of oblique compulsion will correct the mischievous effect of 
this example. We agree that the colonization of the West Indies 
With free Blacks would tend “ to civilize Africa, by constant 
communication through the emigration highway,” and by inter- 
course between African tribes and civilized nations; and if our 
Government were to follow a broad and clear course this com- 
munication might be rendered very complete. 

Large assistance might be imported into it. One auailiary 
would be found by invoking the assistance of Liberia, a colony 
which is under American patronage. An instance of our own dis- 
interestedness might be found in directions which the deputations 
did not indicate. We will mention one, although we are quite 
aware that the proposal, which was advanced some years back, is 
open to controversy. We have in the West of Africa a colony 
which is nearly useless, Sierra Leone, where we plant the Negroes 
freed from slave-ships. But the colony languishes. The people 


tended by the Imperial Government, would secure the | 





of Liberia would be stronger in numbers and resources if their 
territory could be enlarged; and some time since, we know there 
was in certain quarters an idea of annexing Sierra Leone to Li- 
beria. The reasons for not acquiescing in the proposition have 
never been stated. Arguments against it we have heard, and in 
the present state of suspense on the subject we are not advocating 
the plan. If that will not do, some other mode might be adopted ; 
but at all events it furnishes the example of a concession which, 
if it were volunteered by Great Britain, would go far to convince 
a small but influential party in the United States of our sincerity, 
and to ingratiate the codperation of that important republic. Such 
a step would at once open a direct path between the civilized 
world and the settled Black on his native continent. 

The Anti-Slavery gentlemen who waited upon Lord Palmerston 
propose that we should withhold this free African emigration from 
any countries which have not yet repressed slavery in their own 
dominions—Spain or Portugal. Now we have as little belief that 


| Spain would really put down slavery, as that the people of this 


| nations by example,” and induce where we cannot compel. 


country would suddenly give up the forcible suppression of the 
traffic. If, say Lord Shaftesbury and his friends, we were to com- 
mence the free African emigration to the West Indies without 
such a preliminary, our sincerity would be doubted; but other 
pledges might be given quite as convincing. As for extending free 
African emigration to Spain or France, it is highly improbable that 
either country would really treat the Negroes asfree men. But 
if we could retrieve the example of our own West Indian islands— 


e—then we should ‘teach the 
If 
we could reconcile the civilization of Africa and the freedom of 
the Negro in the West Indies with abundance of Negro labour on 
the American side of the Atlantic, and cheap sugar all over the 
world, the question of slavery and its extinction would be settled. 


prosperity without the slave-trad 


THE NEW FRENCH PRAETORIAN ARMY, 

A PAPER in the Moniteur Universel, ‘ Rapport a |’ Empereur sur 
la situation générale de la Dotation de l’Armée,” enables us to 
understand an important change which is going on in the com- 
position of the French army, and an equally important change in 
the relation of the army to the country. In April 1855, the 
Emperor Napoleon promulgated a “ law on the Dotation of the 
Army,’’—the principal objects of which were, first, ‘‘to entertain 
the military spirit, which upholds the independence and glory of 
nations”; secondly, ‘to better the soldiers’ circumstances by a 
higher pay” ; and thirdly, “to put an end to the shameful traffic 
in substitutes.” A Commission, consisting of fifteen persons, was 
named at the same time, to watch over and to control the execu- 
tion of this law. It is the report of this Commission which at- 
tracts our present attention. 

A principal provision of the new law was to offer a premium of 
2300 francs—-or 92/,— for every seven years’ enlistment, besides an 
increased pay, and so on ; and after twenty-five years’ service, an 
annual pension of at least one frane per day or 15/. in the year. 
Not only has this law induced old in to reénlist, but it also 
has made it easier for a great number of young men, who do not 
like to enter the army, to procure substitutes. Originally, sub- 
stitutes were obtained by private contract between the recruits 
and those who took their place, as used to be the case with us 
formerly in our Militia. ene recently, however, private com- 


| panies undertook the business, and they charged sums varying 








from 123/. to 1361. Government does the business more cheaply ; 
it provides a substitute for 2860 franes or 112/, The reader will 
observe the difference between the 112/. which Government re- 
ceives and the 92/. which it pays. The number of young men 
who thus purchased their freedom from military service amounted 
in the year 1855 to 22,427, which is a proportion of 16 per cent of 
the conscription for the whole of France. In the year 1856, the 
number of young men who were allowed to purchase substitutes 
was still greater, amounting to 23,636, or deal 17 per cent for 
the whole of France. On the other side, the number of soldiers 
who wished to reénlist had also increased far above the demand, 
namcly to 36,575 ; so that it was thought expedient to reduce the 
premium from 90. to 60/., which still procured substitutes 
enough. Stripped of all superfluities and matters uninteresting to 
Englishmen the substance of the report is what we have described ; 
and this is its conclusion— 

**On the whole, the law of the 26th April 1856 has worked so suc- 
cessfully, that, from its very beginning in the midst of exceptionally diffi- 
cult circumstances, the reénlistments have been more numerous than the 
deniand for substitutes, in the same time that the army has seen its ranks 
increase with old and tried soldiers, while the families have kept more 
children than ever on the domestic hearth. 

“The dotation of the army, this creation of a powerful Executive Govern- 
ment, inspired by the love of wellbeing and progress—this great and useful 
institution, formed as a medium between the interests of the population and 
the stability of the Government—has been elevated from its beginning to 
the height of its importance and its national mission.” 

The reénlistment has had a powerful effect upon the position of 
the noncommissioned officers. During the year 1855, 22,800 
soldiers reénlisted ; of these, 9144 were privates, and 13,656 were 
noncommissioned officers. Formerly the class of noncommissioned 
officers had no inducement to remain beyond the term of their 
service ; they now have very great inducement—a premium down, 
increased pay, and a pension in their old age. The desire to re- 
enlist in excess of the demand for substitutes has given the Go- 
vernment the additional advantage of picking its men, and it is 
understood to have used that advantage. Of course, besides the 
less able soldiers, any who showed the slightest disposition to vote 
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ranks. The influence of the non-commissioned officers is con- 
siderable in all armies, but it is particularly so in that of France. 

There is another kind of picking to which the Government has 
resorted. It has allowed or. disallowed substitutes in varying 
proportions for the different departments, and it has shown the 
greatest favour to those departments which are least favourable to 
the Government, the smallest favour to those which are the most 
favourable. For instance, in the highly Republican department 
of the Lot-et-Garonne, the old centre of the Girondins, it has 
graciously allowed 33 per cent of substitutes ; whereas in Corsica, 
the hotbed of Bonapartism, it has only allowed 2 per cent.* This 
seems hard upon those who are most favourable to the Em- 
peror ; but it will be perceived that it increases the Bonapartist 
element in the army, keeps out any hostile element, and at the 
same time tends to ingratiate the antagonistic departments. 

The broad effect of this change is very considerable. It was 
the Revolutionary Government which first ordered a general levy 
of troops; but, as in the case of most popular revolutions, it 
could only retain its reeruits for a limited period. When Carnot 
organize 
to 1,600,000 men; but he could not retain them beyond a few 
months. After Napoleon’s downfall, the army was much neglected : 
the Bourbons relied upon their Swiss guard, and left the country 
to the priests; and it was even proposed to adopt the English 
system in France, abolishing conscription altogether. Perhaps it 
might have been better for the Bourbons if that plan had been 


executed ; for in July 1830, the Swiss guard stood to its duty, | 


while the line went over to the insurgents. The same phenome- 


non was repeated in gcny | 1848, when the garrison joined the | 


insurgents. At that time the great object of the young men in 
the army was to go home. While the revolutionists were thinking 
of upsetting the throne, the recruits were thinking of a general 
disruption which would enable them to get back to their friends. 
Napoleon III has improved upon the idea of his uncle, and upon 
the practice of the Bourbons; he has placed the country in the 
keeping of the priests, but he is going much further than Napo- 


leon I, in eonverting the army given him by the Republic into a | 


military class. By the law of 26th April 1825 he has made the 
most important step in this direction, giving great encouragement 
to the reénlistment of old soldiers, especially of the noncom- 
missioned class; and, without losing the power of conscription, or 
pressing, he has obtained the power of picking his recruits as well 
as the men retained in the army, 
Revolution was to establish a national force, not entirely unlike 
the militia of the United States. The heir of that revolution, 
Napoleon I, made the best of it, but tried to bend the revolution- 
ary force to his own purposes; the interregnum of feeble govern- 
ments from 1815 to 1831 left things as it found them; Louis Na- 
poleon takes up his uncle’s idea where that able general had been 
compelled to drop it; and bestirs himself to create soldiers, men 
who work for their ‘‘soldo” or pay, men who make soldiering 
their business for life, and who look up to their master and pro- 
vider as their god upon earth. In the case of any fresh disturb- 
ance in France, the Revolutionists, unlike those of 1830 and 1848, 
will find opposed to them an army of veterans, whose interest it 
will be to remain faithful to the monarch—who constitute a nation 
within a nation, having everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
a change of system. 

* The following is alist of departments, with their percentage of al- 
lowed substitutes for the year 1855. 

‘* Lot-et-Garonne, (high Republican,) 31 per cent. 

‘Eure, Aube, Seine-et-Oise, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Eure-et-Loire, Marne, 
Maine-et-Loire, Oise, (all well known to be ‘ Red,’) from 26 to 31 per 
eent. 

agence other departments of doubtful character, from 15 to 24 per 
cen! 

“ Sixteen Agriculturalist departments, (good Imperialistic,) from 10 t 
14 per cent. 

* Tile-et-Vilaine, Isere, Cétes du Nord, Dordogne, Doubs, Jura, Ardéche, 
Corrége Finistére, Landes, Pyrénées-Orientales, Haut Rhin, Haute Sadéne, 
Vosges, Morbihan, Moselle, Basses- Pyrénées, Ariége, Bas Khin, Meurthe, 
Hautes Pyrénées, (all thoroughly Bonapartistic,) from 4 to 9 per cent only 

** Corsica, (the cradle of ‘ the family,’) 2 per cent.”’ 





HULLAH v, DENISON, 
Weruer it arises from the newness of many Members or the 
newness of the Speaker, certain it is that the House of Commons 
has developed an unusual degree of disorder. The other night it 
_ three hours in Committee of Supply, fruitlessly, because 
embers exercised their privilege to discuss five or ten questions 
once. 

And the forms, as at present interpreted, are perplexing. 
Last night, for instance, Sir Denham Norreys intended to propose 
an instruction to the Chairman of the Committee of Supply, 
amounting to an order that if any Member raised a discussion 
u an item of the votes, the Chairman should make the House 
stick to that point until it had done with it. What Chairman 


could be endowed with such powers ? It was a difficult subject to | 
discuss, connected as it is with the ethnology and psychology of | 
the House ; but the Speaker informed Sir Denham that “‘ the mo- | 
tion could only be moved as an amendment on the motion that the | 


Speaker do leave the chair” ! 
The forms of the House are self-contradictory, While Members 


were told that they could only raise a direct and important ques- | 
tion in that oblique way, the Attorney-General instructed them in | 


the transcendant greatness of their privileges, which overrule 


even justice. He had proposed to caution one of the Rochdale | 
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for Ledru Rollin or Louis Blane have not been continued in the | 


his fourteen armies, he could collect from 1,500,000 | 


One of the objects of the great | 
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witnesses that he need not answer questions tending to criminate 

himself ; but Mr. Bowyer objected ; and he cited the case of Horne 

| Tooke, who, when summoned to the bar, was not cautioned, but 
took the caution which was not given, “ baffling the House by an 
ingenious device.” A nice precedent! The Attorney-Genera] 
admitted Mr. Bowyer’s legal history : the House may extort an 
answer to any question ; and it has allowed persons to be cautioned 
only as a matter of ‘‘ compassionate consideration.” 

Superior to the principles of English justice, the House is stil] 
not superior to the principles of acoustics; and if it exercises its 
privilege of discussing ten questions at once, it must forego its 
privilege of understanding what it is about. Lord Palmerston is 
to refer the subject of procedure in Committee of the whole 
House for patho malt ol in a Select Committee. Now we ar 

| aware of only one mode in which several subjects can be discussed 
at once, with order and clear understanding—it is when they are 
set to music. The Select Committee may consider how it would 

| do to appoint a Doctor of Music to arrange its manysided debates 
in parts; and if that were resolved, it could not do better than 
appoint Mr. John Hullah to take the place of its Speaker. 


Zetters to the vitor. 


THE POOR-RATE, 
Belfast, 13th June 1857. 

Srr—In all that has been said on the subject of the equalization of th: 
poor-rate, the gencral principle that ought to guide the Legislature has not, 
so far as I know, been clearly stated. It is this: the area of taxation ought 
to be the same as the area of administration. The union is the area of ad- 
ministration, and therefore ought to be the area of taxation also. This 
principle is equally opposed to a national rate on the one hand and the pre- 
sent parish rating on the other. 

I believe I may say it is agreed among all thinking men that the law of 
settlement must be totally repealed. Union rating, and no law of settle- 
ment, would, I think, be a perfectly satisfactory arrangement of the ques- 
tions respecting poor-law taxation. 

Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 











THE BEST USE OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 16th June 1857. 
Sir—Misappropriation seems to be very much the order of the day. We 
have the ery of ** The right man in the right place!’’ another, and a like 
ery, is not less needed, ** The right use of the right place!’’ In the last 
number of your paper, following the Zimes, vou have raised your voice 
| against the site of the new hospital at Netley, so objectionable, as also in 
its mode of ventilation and construction, if correctly reportedon, You have 
| pointed out how well adapted Chelsea Hospital is for the reception of the 
sick and invalids of the Army, and how much better pleased the pensioned 
| soldier would be, and happicr, free in his native village and home, than 
confined within the walls of the ‘‘ College.” Another example of misap- 
propriation is worthy of note: it is that of Fort Pitt, Chatham, where a 
general hospital has been established in a building fit only for a barrack. 
For a barrack it was originally constructed ; were it reconverted into a bar- 
rack, and were Chelsea Hospital made the general hospital of the Army, 
how great would be the good of the change! The public purse would be 
spared, the invalided pensioner would be liberated, scope would be afforded 
to found a school of military surgery, and a place found admirably adapted 
in connexion with such a school for that museum of the medical depart- 
ment, deservedly its pride, (the pathological division,) which is now in a 
great measure lost te the service from its location at Fort Pitt instead of in 
London. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Joun Davy. 
THE INDIAN ARMY, 
Upper Sydenham, 14th June 18657. 

Str—In the Spectator of Saturday I see a mistake which you might feel 
inclined to correct. Among other causes which have led to the bad spirit in 
the Indian Army, you mention that the Natives cannot rise beyond the rank 
of Havildar, and that they cannot hold or do not hold the rank of commis- 
sioned officer with all its advantages. On the contrary, there are in the 
| Native Army two grades of commissioned officers—the Jemadar and the 
Soobahdar, two in each company; and each regiment has a superior grade 
of Soobahdar Major—in all twenty-one commissioned Native officers in each 
regiment. The pay of Soobaldar is fully 150 rupees a month—equal in 
amount to the pay and allowances of an ensign ; and when the relative ex- 
penditure is considered it is a sum equal to the pay and allowances of a Ma- 
jor or Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

The Sepoy rises from 7 rupees a month to Soobahdar with 150 rupecs ; 
and besides pay, the men receive medals and honours. The Native com- 
missioned officer is presented with the title of Bahadoor and the Order of 
Merit of British India, which is not a mere empty name, but brings withita 
pension to support the title. The title of Bahadoor is scarcely translatable—it 
| means literally ‘‘the brave,”’ or perhaps “the noble.” It is rare that the 
| bad spirit is shown by the Native officers. The fact is, they are too old and 
worn-out to be active conspirators. They keep the men’s secret when there 
is a conspiracy or a bad spirit, because they fear them, and dread being 
marked as tale-bearers (hecgiy-ther)—a most terrible accusation to the 
Native. These officers having risen by gradation from the ranks, have all 
the feelings and associations of the Sepoy. Their rank sits uneasily upon 
them. They are utterly useless as soldiers. In a campaign they cannot 
stand fatigue; in cantonments their relation to the Sepoy renders them 
useless to the discipline of the army, as we now see. These old men use 
one language to their officers and another to the men. They fawn and 
flatter, as all Indians do, to men in authority, and wink to the men to note 
their cleverness in glozing. However, all natives of India (Easterns) 
will do the same, whatever may be their rank, age, or position. 

The truth is, that it is the European (English) officers alone with whom 
the real discipline of the Native regiment remains—it is on their ability 
alone that the whole lies. The commanding-officer must be able to sift 
the truth from the mass of falsehood and flattery with which he is sur- 
rounded. It is to the tact and ability of the officers commanding companies 
that we must trust for reaching the truth as to the cause of these mutinies, 
to observe the bad spirit when it first commences, and to detect the first 
murmurs of it amongst the men. 

Since the battalions of Clive were broken up into regiments, the English 
exclusive feeling has been fostered in the Army, and our whole system has 
tended to destroy the intimate relations which ought to exist between the 
English regimental officer and his company. The regimental officer’s first 
| ambition is to obtain a staff appointment. The centralization of power has 
rendered regimental duty dry and irksome. The officer has no interest in 
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his men; he has no patronage to bestow, little power to reward or punish. 

f orders punishment, he hears his men growl—‘‘I will appeal; I will 
setition ; I will go to the commander-in-chief; I will go to London,” or as 
the Sepoy pronounces = Nundun. ‘ ; : 

The men have no respect for an officer whose authority is so restricted, 
and who is of no use to them. They need not carry their little grievances 
to him—Ae can do nothing for them. This state of things has broken the 
feeling that the soldier ought to have for his captain; and the captain is as 
indifferent to his men. Ilis business, then, is to get away from his regi- 
ment to the advantages and emoluments of the Staff employments. , He can 
marry the girl of his heart when he gets a Staff appointment. Papa has 
just fold him, ‘‘I will only give my consent when you are gazetted to the 
Staff.’ The unhappy man who has no interest is left with his regiment. 
Need I tell you what his feelings are, at seeing Nokes and Styles, young 
men junior to himself, get appointments the minute they have completed 
their probationary two-years Indian service, because their fathers have 
Parliamentary interest or one has an uncle in the Direction! A cipher in 
his regiment, hopeless, what is his resource, but billiards, brandy panee, 
and grumbling; much to the corruption of the men and the destruction of 

5 e. 
dittit hes all been well known to thinking men in India. The system has 
been frequently discussed, and loudly censured by the Indian press; but 
the strong desire for power and patronage at head-quarters, the English 
ideas on the subject of the discipline of an army, and the principle of cen- 
tralization which pervades the whole Indian Government, have militated 
against the views of mere writers. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 


nal | 
| 
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EASTERN, AND OCEAN DWELLING, 
1 Adam Street, Ade Iphi, 17th June 1857. 

Srr—It is rumoured that the Great Eastern is approaching the time of 
launching, and that her first voyage is to be to Portland, in connexion with 
the settlement of emigrants along the course of the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada. Assuming her to be launched rightly, and to have passed 
through all her baby disorders, there are several very important questions 
to settle ere the question of her success as a money speculation can be de- 
cided on. First, there is the problem to solve, whether her length and bulk 
are such as under nearly all circumstances to keep her steady in the water, 

ractically rendering large waves no more than ripples as they break against 
her sides; and next, whether the vibrations of her machinery are so ab- 
sorbed as not to interfere with the digestive functions of the passengers— 
whether, in short, sea-sickness, the greatest of all impediments to her tran- 
sit, will be abolished on board her. Even the question of increased speed is 
second to this. If rightly constructed, the safety of the craft against ordi- 
nary dangers ought to be absolute ; she ought not to be capable of sinking 
or burning, and should laugh a lee-shore to scorn. She may by careless- 
ness run another craft down, but nothing that floats should be capable of 
damaging her by collision; and she can produce her own gas or electric 
light, lighting up corollas of flame at her funnel-heads, giving warning of 
her presence at five miles’ distance, and a giant trumpet might be blown in 
time of fog, to be heard a mile off. 

These two circumstances, freedom from sea-sickness and freedom from 
danger, will insure the preference by passengers who would probably ar- 
range their journey to suit her time, unless vessels with equal pretensions 
come forth. But her complement of passengers is estimated at ten thou- | 
sand—the total army of Xenophon. This is no large number if we consider 
our daily railroad trains, and there is no reason why passengers should not 
be as numerous by sea as by land, provided the convenience be equal. If it were 
a sailing-craft of the same description, it is probable that the lodgings afloat 
for 10,000 people would be constructed as cheaply as equally good lodgings 
ashore; for there are neither sewers-rates nor paving-rates, and if more- 
over a property -tax be in question, the own¢ rship might be transferred to 
the United States. It is steam-power for transport that is a main element 
in calculation, and that, whether by land or water, is costly, By land it is 
the cheapest of all traction. By water it is the question of so many days’ 
extra rations of provisions against so many days’ coal. 

But time is also an element, and even labouring men would probably 
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rather pay for steam to shorten the voyage and the number of unworking 
days. = all else the vessel should be regarded as a great hotel and 


boarding-house, the economy of which in provisioning ought to increase 
with the number of passengers. In such a vessel the ordinary appliances of 
salted provisions and preserved provisions might very well be dispensed with. 
Anime! food of all kinds might be kept fresh for the length of any voyage 
by the simple process of drawing air by means of the steam-engines through 
well-contrived store-tanks of metal, and without the mischievous effect 
induced by preserving in ice,—a process which every one understands who 
has tasted frosted potatoes. 

Provisioning, then, in such vessels ought to be quite as cheap and as whole- 
some as on land, and emigration would largely increase when its difficulties 
were removed. Emigration would cease to be what it has been—a perma- 
nent expatriation ; and that equalization of labour, at present imperfectly 
accom fish d in Great Britain by means of railways, would come to be ac- 
complished all over the healthy world by means of giant ocean steamers ; 
workmen would go to the United States or Canada, or to Australia, for a 
year or a few years, and return at their pleasure to their more congenial na- 
tal soil. And Great Britain would be the gainer by this, for the intelligent 
and industrious, desirous of vigorous health, would come to her from all 
countries, as they ever have done. perks 

There is yet more. Large numbers of people are in the habit of visiting 
the sea-side during the hot weather. These people would rather be on the 
sea than on the sea-shore if only they could be insured against sea-sickness. 
The Great Eastern, as a floating hotel, would be cheapest of all possible ho- 
tels; and for the purpose of lying about the Channel, or visiting the shores 
of Spain, Portugal, and their islands, would only require steam-power suf- 
ficient to move her, say five miles an hour, when the wind proved unfa- 
vourable. . 

To freight the Great Eastern fully with passengers, say twice per month, 
would require a quarter of a million per annum; but probably half that 
number would come back again. We know nothing about numbers, and 
shall not know till the experiment be tried. Say that a vessel cost half 
a million: 20 per cent for interest and renewal would be 100,000/. per 
annum. Take the passengers at 10s. per day per head, or 5/. per trip, and 
the vessel only one-fourth full, say 100,000, that would give half a million 
of revenue. One-half full at 2/. 10s. per trip would produce the same. 

At present the only pleasure-travelling by sea is in gentlemen’s yachts, a 
costly luxury. When people shall be enabled to go to sea with as much 
comfort as they live in on shore, and at as — arate, a new wra of tra- 
velling will be opened up, and marine hospitals for the sick and delicate 
may become as common as hospitals on shore. The sea-sickness problem 
once favourably solved, all this will follow; and the Great Eastern will be 
but the precursor of probably still larger vessels—for, other things being 
equal, size is speed, safety, comfort, and cheapness. 


I am yours faithfully, W. Briners Anas, 


| and modern history. 


BOOKS. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ENGLAND,* 
Tuts is a very remarkable book, notwithstanding many obvious 
faults. The author is probably too hasty in generalization and 
too onesided in view; he may not be without the prejudices he 
so freely charges upon others ; what he says historically, if rarely 
or never false in fact, is yet so limited by the single purpose 
of his own theory as to leave at times a wrong impression: but 
these defects are compensated by great merits. The volume tra- 
vels over a vast range of time and topics ; it exhibits a very wide 
extent of reading; the matter accumulated has been deeply me- 
ditated, well digested; and the work throughout is permeated 
by a principle whose application gives interest to facts that 
otherwise might seem trivial or minute, Indeed, this principle 
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not only throws a fuller if not a newer light upon many 


parts of history, but exhibits the modern project of neglect- 
ing kings, great men, and great events, in order to depict the life 
of the people. Atleast this is done by Mr. Buckle in one of its 
aspects, the growth of popular opinion. 

These remarks apply to the volume before us. What the His- 
tory of Civilization in England may yet be we cannot tell; as 
the present volume, though extending beyond eight hundred 
pages, only contains the Introduction. Even this Introduction is 
unfinished, for the author has only closed his preliminary in- 
vestigation into the general progress of England and France; 
while, in compliance with the requirements of his plan, he intends 
to extend his broad survey to Germany, America, Spain, and 
Scotland, before commencing the particular history of English 
civilization. In so long a preliminary examination, many subjects 
with their ramifications are discussed ; but the great objects are, 
to discover the essential spirit of a nation’s history apart fon par- 
ticular men and events, and to trace out the causes of the progress 
which no one can deny to England and France. Under the first 
head, Mr. Buckle advanees a theory that so far as we know is 
novel, and though pushed by him to an extreme, and involving 
him in contradictions, is deserving of greater attention than it has 
received as a scientitic principle. This theory attributes national 
character, and social influences, with consex uently the national 
history, to the circumstances of the soil and the climate, the food 
of the people, and the general aspect of nature. This subject is 
suena at some length, and illustrated by references to ancient 
The manner of such an inquiry is not satis- 
factorily exhibited either by description or instances, but a speci- 
men may indicate its nature. Here is one respecting the influ- 
ence of climate on character and industry. 

“The energy and regularity with which labour is conducted will be en- 
tirely dependent on the influence of climate. This will display itself in two 
different ways. The first, which is a very obvious consideration, is, that if 
the heat is intense, men will be indisposed, and in some degree unfitted, for 
that active industry which in a milder climate they might willingly have 
exerted. The other consideration, which has been less noticed but is equally 
important, is, that climate influences labour not only by cnavvatinns he la- 
bourer or by invigorating him, but also by the effect it produces on the re- 
gularity of his habits. Thus we find, that no people living in a very North- 
ern latitude have ever possessed that steady and unflinching industry for 
which the inhabitants of temperate regions are remarkable. The reason of 
this becomes clear, when we remember that in the more Northern countries 
the severity of the weather, and at some seasons the deficiency of light, 
render it impossible for the people to continue their usual out-ol-door em- 
ployments. The result is, that the working classes, being compelled to 
cease from their ordinary pursuits, are rendered more prone to desultory 
habits; the chain of their industry is as it were broken, and they lose that 
impetus which long-continued and uninterrupted practice never fails to give. 
Hence there arises a national character more fitful and capricious than that 
possessed by a people whose climate permits the regular exercise of their 
ordinary industry. Indeed, so powerful is this principle, that we may per- 
ceive its operution even under the most opposite circumstances. It wo 
be difficult to conceive a greater difference in government, laws, religion, and 
manners, than that which distinguishes Sweden and Norway on the one 
hand from Spain and Portugal on the other. But these four countries 
have one great point in common. In all of them, continued agricultural in- 
| dustry is impracticable. In the two Southern countries, labour is inter- 
rupted by the heat, by the dryness of the weather, and by the consequent 
state of the soil. In the two Northern countries, the same effect is pro- 
duced by the severity of the winter and the shortness of the days. The con- 
sequence is, that these four nations, though so different m other re- 
spects, are all remarkable for a certain instability and fickleness of charac- 
ter; presenting a striking contrast to the more regular and settled habits 
which are established in countries whose climate subjects the working 
classes to fewer interruptions, and imposes on them the necessity of a more 
constant and unremitting employment.’’ 

This is neatly put, and, if not conclusive, is worthy of con- 
sideration; but, in conjttitction with some valuable remarks on 
food, it contradicts a position of the author. He scouts the 
notion of race, and ascribes its alleged influences to the laziness 
of writers who will rather theorize than investigate. But food, 
climate, the habits formed by them, and persisted in for centuries 
together with the effects Mr. Buckle attributes to exte 
nature, if not race in the sense of blood, are certainly so in the 
sense of character ; and this is all, we imagine, that is contended 
ior. 

The second great division, though, like the first, involving 
several sections, is substantially devoted to illustrate the following 
positions by a broad survey of English and French history. Firs 
that the stationary condition of society depends upon ignorance an 
credulity ; its progress, upon scepticism—doubt as the prompter 
of investigation. Secondly, that the protective system is the 
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reat opponent to freedom and civilization ; and by “ protective ” 
Mr. Buckle does not allude to free trade, though he is a free- 
trader, but to the power and influence of the state, the nobility, 
and the church, in dominating over the — It is to the 
greater absence of this protection in England compared with 
France that the historian ascribes the earlier spirit of inquiry in 
this country, the earlier growth of her literature, the different 
results in the two contemporary civil wars, the Fronde and the 
Great Rebellion ; the widely different results in the public stories 
of the two countries for the last two centuries, and in their re- 
spective conditions at the present day. 

In enforcing these views upon his reader, two main subjects 
are considered by Mr. Buckle. He takes a survey of the litera- 
ture of the two countries, to distinctly mark the steps by which 
mind was freed from the trammels that ignorance and the influ- 
ence of the Romish Church fixed upon it in the dark ages. He 
notes the salient points of history from the Reformation to the 





time of the French Revolution, to impress upon the mind the es- | 


sential differences between England and France. Both these ex- 
aminations are limited by the objects of the investigator. Lite- 
rature merely as such is only noticed incidentally. Even Shak- 
spere, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, are either left altogether un- 
mentioned or slightly alluded to. Jewel, Hooker, Chillingworth, are 
somewhat fully considered, as marking the growth of free opinions 
in three successive generations. Jewel at the outset strove to justify 
the Reformation by the aid of Fathers and Councils. Hooker, 
thirty years later, still resorted to authority, but of the Scriptures 
alone. Such was the rapid progress of public opinion between 1562 
and 1637, that Chillingworth could take his stand upon perfect 
freedom of opinion, and maintain that reason must judge of faith. 
A similar plan is followed as regards actions and their agents. 
The martial achievements of Cromwell and Marlborough, of 
Henry of Navarre and Turenne, are passed over with scarcely an 
allusion; the heroes of the Fronde are mostly treated in the 
same way. Political, civil, regal, and courtly doings, are left 
unnoticed, unless they serve to display in some manner the 
rowth or character of opinion, and its bearings upon civilization. 
hen such is the case, 
to details of a very minute kind, amounting to gossip or almost 
news, but which acquire importance in addition to their interest 
through the principles they are intended toillustrate. In the com- 
parison between the Great Rebellion and the wars of the Fronde, 
the author points out how sluggishly the few nobles that in Eng- 
land sided with the Parliament carried on the war against 
the King; how readily men of the people with distinct purposes 
of improved government came forward to take their places. He 
- a list of tradesmén, and even humbler persons, who not only 
lied high posts under the Commonwealth, but were capable of 
filling them ; because William the Conqueror was not obliged to 
give and did not give to the church and nobility the same powers 
they had in France; while soon after his time the ‘ protective 
system” began slowly to decay, and was superseded by the habit 
of self-government. In France, that system was all-powerful, 
and had enslaved the minds alike of its victims and their oppres- 
sors. The country could not rise to the objects of a civil war. 
The nobility could not conceive a state of things without a 
king, or the people a country without a nobility. The vices in- 
herent in a preserved and privileged hereditary aristocracy had 
further so narrowed the desires of the French nobility, that their 
ambition was limited to the most ridiculous things. What could 
be expected from men whose anxious wishes were employed on 
such a subject as court etiquette ? 

** Of all the questions on which the French nobles were divided, the most 
important was that touching the right of sitting in the royal presence. 
This was considered to be a matter of such gravity, that in comparison with 
it a mere struggle for liberty faded into insignificance. And what made it 
still more exciting to the minds of the nobles was the extreme difficulty 
with which this great social problem was beset. According to the ancient 
etiquette of the French court, if a man were a duke his wife might sit in 
the presence of the Queen ; but if his rank were inferior, even if he were a 
marquis, no such liberty could be allowed. So far the rule was very sim- 
ple, and to the duchesses themselves highly agreeable. But the marquises, 
the counts, and the other illustrious nobles, were uneasy at this invidious 
distinction, and exerted all their energies to procure for their own wives the 
same honour. This the dukes strenuously resisted ; but, owing to circum- 
stances which, unfortunately, are not fully understood, an innovation was 
made in the reign of Louis XIII, and the privilege of sitting in the same 
room with the Queen was conceded to the female members of the Bouillon 
family. In consequence of this evil precedent, the question became seriously 
complicated, since other members of the aristocracy considered that the 
= of their descent gave them claims nowise inferior to those of the 

ouse of Bouillon, whose antiquity, they said, had been grossly exaggerated. 
The contest which ensued had the effect of breaking up the nobles into two 
hostile parties, one of which sought to preserve that exclusive privilege in 
which the other wished to participate. To reconcile these rival pretensions, 
various expedients were suggested; but all were in vain; and the court, 
during the administration of Mazarin, being pressed by the fear of a rebel- 
lion, showed symptoms of giving way, and of yielding to the inferior nobles 
the point they so ardently desired. In 1648 and 1649, the Queen Regent, 
acting under the advice of her Council, formally conceded the right of sit- 
ting in the royal presence to the three most distinguished members of the 
lower aristocracy, namely, the Countess de Fleix, Madame de Pons, and 
the Princess de Marsillac. Scarcely had this decision been promulgated, 
when the princes of the blood and the peers of the realm were thrown into 
the greatest agitation. They immediately summoned to the capital those 
members of their own order who were interested in repelling this daring 
aggression, and forming themselves into an assembly, they at once adopted 
measures to vindicate their ancient rights. On the other hand, the inferior 
nobles, flushed by their recent success, insisted that the concession just 
made should be raised into a precedent, and that, as the honour of being 
seated in the presence of majesty had been conceded to the house of Foix, 
“ the person of the Countess de Fleix, it should likewise be granted to all 
€Vwe who could prove that their ancestry was equally illustrious. The 


r. Buckle often descends to details, and 














greatest confusion now arose; and both sides urgently insisting on their 
own claims, there was for many months imminent danger lest the question 
should be decided by an appeal to the sword. But as the higher nobles 
though less numerous than their opponents, were more powerful, the dis. 
pute was finally settled in their favour. The Queen sent to their assembly 
a formal message, which was conveyed by four of the Marshals of France 
and in which she promised to revoke those privileges the concession of 
which had given such offence to the most illustrious members of the French 
aristocracy. At the same time, the Marshals not only pledged themselves 
as responsible for the — of the Queen, but undertook to sign an agree. 
ment that they would personally superintend its execution. The nobles 
however, who felt that they had been aggrieved in their most tender point, 
were not yet satisfied, and to appease them it was necessary that the atone. 
ment should be as public as the injury. It was found necessary, before they 
would peaceably disperse, that Government should issue a document signed 
by the Queen-Kegent and by the four Secretaries of State, in which the 
favours granted to the unprivileged nobility were withdrawn, and the 
much-cherished honour of sitting in the royal presence was taken away 
from the Princess de Marsillac, from Madame de Pons, and from the 
Countess de Fleix. 

‘* These were the subjects which occupied the minds and wasted the 
energies of the French nobles while their country was distracted by civil 
war, and while questions were at issue of the greatest importance—qu S- 
tions concerning the liberty of the nation and the reconstruction of the go- 
vernment.”’ 

The subject is pursued, though not at such length, through 
various similar matters; perhaps without Mr. Buckle sufficiently 
recognizing the fact, that these privileges, trifling as they were 
in themselves, branded the excluded with the mark of inferiority. 
We do not think, either, that he does justice to the spirit and ac- 
complishments of the old French noblesse ; though he might say he 
is not dealing with particular men, but the general characteristics 
ofa period and a nation. Still the method is a somewhat onesided 
one, that consists in blaming or praising men for qualities selected 
for a purpose ; and this peculiarity pervades a large portion of the 
volume. This Introduction to the History of Civilization in 
England is, however, as we have said, a very remarkable work ; 
important in its subjects of inquiry and large in their range; the 
result of extensive study and deep thought ; throwing a new light 
upon some portions of history, and if not exactly original yet 
treating admitted truths in a novel way ; while, to speak of a Iess 
important thing, the style is various, vigorous, and animated, and 
if occasionally verging upon ‘‘ strong” writing, never passing 
into the verbose or the rhetorical. 


BRACE’S NORSE-FOLK.* 

THE journey of Mr. Brace in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, is 
chiefly remarkable for the change of Scandinavian opinion respect- 
ing America which the author has to report, and for his sketches of 
Swedish life in remoter districts. His mere tour in Norway has 
been anticipated by numerous writers; since his main line was from 
Christiania to Trondjem, thence by steamer to Hammerfest, the 
most Northerly town in Europe, to see the sun at midnight, and 
a return coast voyage to Bergen. The most remarkable point in 
this narrative is the cold of which the tourist complains in those 
latitudes, whenever clouds, fog, or wind, modified the heat of the 
sun; for the evident aversion of the company he fell in with to a 
war between England and America on the Crampton business 
comes under the head of Scandinavian opinion on America. His 
visit to Denmark was limited and brief, but he has picked up some 
information as to social practices; and he found the Danes with 
a special American grievance of their own. Mr. Brace writes— 
‘‘ America is just now detested, as a quarrelsome bully, who is 
trying to wrest an ancient estate from a weak neighbour; and 
the Danish press foments this feeling by the most exaggerated 
stories of our coarse social manners and our corrupt politics, and 
by repeating many ‘ower true’ accounts of the disgraceful 
tyranny and servitude in our Southern States.” In Sweden 
Mr. Brace deviated more from the beaten track than in Norway, 
penetrating less into absolutely remote places, than into dis- 
tricts rarely seen by strangers, from the ditliculty of conveyance, 
the nature of the roads, and the paucity of travellers in that 
country, as opposed to mere tourists. The country life seems to 
differ much from that of Norway in having a less democratic 
class. There is moreover a race of resident nobility, or of men 
who if without the legal status have the wealth and social po- 
sition of a nobility; and such a class appears scarcely to exist in 
Norway, the nearest approach to it being the clergy, the officials, 
and the wealthier mercantile men. The consequence is, better 
education and greater refinement of manners, with the more ex- 
tended knowledge of the world that court and travel impart; 
coupled with the less pleasing features of a somewhat exclusive 
feeling and a haughty bearing towards inferiors, The higher 
class of peasantry or de facto yeomen have considerable influence, 
from forming an ‘‘estate” with a separate House of Assembly, 
as well as for the property that individuals possess; yet the 
‘‘ peasants” are really divided into several classes, the lowest of 
which does not seem to be very much above Irish cottars. Of 
this Swedish country life Mr. Brace saw a good deal through his 
letters of introduction, the hospitality consequent upon a great 
paucity of strangers, and the frank freeness of Americans as com- 
pared with English reserve or Continental politesse. The life 
ee sufficient general resemblance to that painted in the best 
novels of Fredrika Bremer to guarantee the accuracy, and, as 
we remarked some twenty ago on the appearance of Zhe Neigh- 
bours, a likeness to that of England in the last century. There 
are men of the country squire genus; but generally there isa 

* The Norse-Folk : or a Visit to the Homes of Norway and Sweden. By Charles 
Loring Brace, Author of ** Hungary in 1851,” and ‘* Home Life in Germany.” Pub- 
lished by Bentley. 
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mixture of refinement of manner and accomplishments, with the 
practice among the ladies of overseeing household affairs. A 
neral backwardness is visible in things that ne upon the 
material luxuries which profitable trading, and the progress of 
mechanics and manufactures, have for the last generation rought 
i ir train. 
hy oh is hardly a house, palace, or cottage in all Sweden, with a bed- 
room bell, or a bath-room, or an outside bell, or speaking-tubes, or dumb- 
waiters, or any of the little modern labour-saving contrivances in American 
houses. If you go to a friend’s house, you pull about the handle of the 
door, stumble in the hall, as hall-lights are equally discarded, rap your 
knuckles sore, and often at last go away, utterly baffled at arousing any 
In your own bedroom you must often shout out of your window to 
call any servant. If there is a bell in the hall, it communicates usually 
with the court-yard, and awakes the whole family and all the dogs of the 
neighbourhood, if you ring itrashly, It excited great surprise when I said 
that our city houses in America, and the best in the country, had now, as a 
necessity, their one or two bath-rooms, and hot and cold water in every 
bedchamber. There are at the present time in Sweden only four or pos- 
sibly Ave cities which burn gas—Gottenburg, Stockholm, Orebro, Norrkop- 
ing, and, I think, Lund. Hardly one has good side-walks, and a day spent 
on foot in the strects is really torturing. The principal conveniences, as 
compared with those in American houses, are in the warming apparatus, 
which consists universally of a large brick stove, prettily covered with 
white porcelain. } 
closed for the whole day, or open makes a cheerful fire, like the old- 
fashioned fireside ; and, however used, produces an infinitely better atmo- 
sphere than our furnaces, with their blasts of fiery air, destructive to brain 
and lungs.” 

The primitive condition of society, coupled with the rarity of 
strangers in Sweden or in Norway, the fact that the traveller 
must have taste, money, and no sharping object, (or he would 
scarcely go so far North,) induces facility in making acquaint- 
ance. Here is an instance. 

« As I was waiting for my carriage at the first post-station, a young gen- 
tleman, wrapped up in a pelisse, and just about to enter his own carriage, 
which was at the door, said, suddenly, in English, ‘ You ride till Nor- 
chopping, sir.’ 

“| answered, ‘ Yes.’ After a few pleasant words, he proposed an ex- 
change, that I should come in with him, and his maid should go on in the 
other vehicle and meet us in the city. I accepted without ceremony; and 
we were soon rolling easily off in a most elegant little turn-out, with a 
moustachoed coachman in top-boots on the box. My companion was a 
young nobleman, travelling across the country some two hundred miles, 
with his own horses. He was a fuir type, I suppose, of the majority of his 
class—intensely patriotic, a little bigoted both in politics and religion, not 
remarkably cultured, of serious turn, and with a very generous spirit of 
courtesy and hospitality. 

“ We spoke of the Russian and English war. ‘Ah! such a blunder as 
was that!’ said he. ‘ We had only to throw ourselves in and Finland 
could have been certainly retaken. Such a chance to drive those cursed 
Russians for ever out! But we waited, and we negoced, and it was, in fine, 
too late. It will never come again—such an opportunity. We all would 
have enlisted toa man. To be sure, we have not so large an army as the 
Russians, but every one knows one Swede is worth of three Russians.’ ’’ 

And the same feeling Mr. Brace found general among the 
Swedes, although some thought, and in his opinion more wisely, 
that ‘such an attack would have involved Sweden in a long war, 
which she could not afford; [and] that even if she had recon- 
quered Finland, it would always henceforth have been a bone of 
contention between the two powers.” 

Notwithstanding the patriotism of the Swedes, and their gene- 
ral regard for the King and Royal Family, a political difficulty is 
impending from the nature of their constitution and the difficulty 
of reforming it. Everybody knows that there are four estates— 
the Nobles, the Clergy, the Burghers, and the Peasants. This sys- 
tem truly represented at the time of its formation the interests 
of — who possessed any power; but it has become effete 
through change of circumstances and the social advance of the 
country. The Houses of the Clergy and the Peasants are mere ob- 
structions, through various causes. Besides the obvious difficulty 
of getting so many independent bodies to agree upon the common 
business of legislation, the clergy, from their professional preju- 
dices and jealousies, (real religion seems to fe at a low ebb in 
Sweden,) and their wish to retain their legal influence, oppose 
every reform. The Peasants do pretty much the same from igno- 
rance, and from prejudices of another kind than those of the 
Clergy. The Nobles and Burghers, equivalent to our Lords and 
Commons, are more on a level with the age, and more prompt in 
business. Their original constitution, however, has become anti- 
quated through the growth of society. 


one. 


burghers, as in order to do that they must be members of a 
guild. The younger members of a noble family are of course ex- 
cluded from any access to the Lower House ; but the House would 
appear to sit on the principle of representation which runs 
through all the Swedish ‘‘estates”; being in this point of view 
quite opposite to the British House of Peers. 

“The senior member alone of a noble family has an hereditary right to a 
seat. In 1850 there were more than 1500 noble families in the kingdom, 
and 432 representatives of them in the Parliament. 

‘The senior member will frequently give his seat to a junior member cither 
of his own or another family. A proxy is sometimes sold by a poor noble, 
rege to Government. An instance is related—though I am unable to 
Say on what authority—of the Crown Prince’s buying a seat during the late 
discussions on Parliamentary Reform, and giving it to a friend to vote against 
the Liberal party. The nobles of Sweden are entirely dependent on the 
King for what is their great ambition—promotion in the army and navy. 
The President of this House is appointed by the King.” ‘ 

The following is a summary of our author’s experience of the 
change which has taken place respecting America in the Conti- 
nental mind. 

Nera at evident, as I converse with people here, and in other port of 
wards A urope, that a great change has come over the popular feeling to- 

i America since I was last on the Continent, five years ago. Then 


This, with little fuel, gives out a mild equable heat when | 


| quarters free play. 





America was the ideal everywhere to free-thinking and aspiring men, - - - - 
One felt the effect of all this, as a traveller. You were not alone; you were 
the representative of the best thoughts and aspirations of mankind. The 
warm hand, grasping yours, welcomed not you, but a nation of freemen. 
The rich did not condemn, because property and person had been better 
shielded under the Republic than under European monarchies. The poor, 
the labourers, were especially your friends, for was not your land the very 
land which elevated eer? 

‘* All this is quite different now. You are treated politely as a stranger, 
or you are welcomed more or less for what you personally are; but for your 
country, among the populace you get no welcome. The glory has departed. 

‘‘ Within five years, various circumstances have opened the eyes of Europe 
to our real situation, and, as often happens, the — see nothing but our 
sins. We are simply now a tricky, Jobbing, half-barbaric people, where 
the worst political corruption of the Old World exists without its refinement ; 
and where brutality, rowdyism, and unlimited despotism have in certain 
Our politicians and diplomates are despised; our con- 
stitution is sneered at, as inflicting upon us the most disgraceful legislators ; 
and the labouring class and the democrats know that within our limits a 
more abominable tyranny over labour and free speech and thought exists 
than the worst despotisms of the Continent ever exhibited,” 





CURRER BELL’S PROFESSOR." 

Tue late Charlotte Bronté’s posthumous work The Professor was 
written before ‘ Jane Eyre” or “ Shirley” ; but, though in- 
tended for publication after the appearance of the latter, the writer 
was ‘‘ dissuaded from her intention.” It appears to have been 
dissuasion of a practical kind. After remarking that she had 
made the reflection of everyday life the object of her work, the 
preface of the author proceeds— 

‘In the sequel, however, I found that publishers in general scarcely ap- 
proved of this system, but would have iiked something more imaginative 
and poetical—something more consonant with a highly-wrought fancy, with 
a taste for pathos, with sentiments more tender, elevated, uuworldly. In- 
deed, until an author has tried to dispose of a manuscript of this kind, he 
can never know what stores of romance and sensibility lie hidden in breasts 
he would not have suspected of casketing such treasures. Men in business 
are usually thought to prefer the real ; on trial the idea will be often found 
fallacious: a passionate preference for the wild, wonderful, and thrilling— 
the strange, startling, and harrowing—agitates divers souls that show a calm 
and sober surface.” 

In a certain sense the publishers were right enough. The story 
is substantially that of the daily struggles of an Englishman who 
teaches English at Brussels, in the outset without further object 
than that of gaining a livelihood, afterwards to enable him to 
marry a young woman in even an humbler position than himself. 
The story of his career has less of variety and shifting about than 
that of almost any person who ever filled “a situation” ; inci- 
dents strictly there are none, and occurrences not many; the exe- 
cution has the peculiarities of Charlotte Bronté, with little of the 
spasmodic force and real vigour that characterized ‘“ Jane Eyre” 
or “Shirley.” After all, though the story and incidents are 
common, yet is William Crimsworth, the hero, as exceptional a 
character as romance can produce: by his mother’s side he is the 
nephew of a lord; he has been educated at Eton; has refused a 
living in the church; and, after quarrelling with his maternal 
relations, becomes clerk to his brother, an extensive manufac- 
turer, whose brutal behaviour seems an exaggeration of Lanca- 
shire hardness, Asthe work of anew author, Zhe Professor might 
have excited little attention; and as the work of ‘‘ Currer Bell,” 
the attention it excited might have been mainly directed to its 
faults and shortcomings. Still it is a tale better worth attention 
than the mass of novels. The Brussels part of the story is a 
curious and truthful picture of Flemish life and character blended 
with that of the foreigners to be found in the Belgian Paris, M. 


| Pelet, the French schoolmaster, is only a sketch, but is very 


nicely and minutely discriminated. Mademoiselle Reuter, the 
principal of the ladies’ seminary, is one of the most complete cha- 


| racters we ever met, for thorough and consistent conception, 


Many persons of educa- | 
tion, property, and social standing, can neither sit nor vote as | 


| to give effect to the familiar by additions or tricks of art. 





| Gaskell’s Memoirs. 


truthful depiction, and exquisite finish, The tact, the art, the 
selfishness and self-control, never relaxing even under the influ- 
ence of passion, seem a study or transcript from an original, and 
a transcript which only a woman could have made, Many other 
things of Granda are equally true and equally well painted; but 
the originals are not so choice or so thoroughly treated. 

The Professor, however, has an interest beyond itself, for the 
light it throws upon the writer, especially in connexion with Mrs, 
The violent exaggeration not to say carica- 
ture of English society, even in her own part of the country, 
compared with the evidently greater moderation of her pictures 
abroad, may in part be owing to the tendency all writers — 
In the 
case of Charlotte Bronté, however, this peculiarity seenis to have 
arisen from the fact that till towards the close of her lie she had 
seen but little of English people beyond her father’s parish and 
boarding-schools. She was Sanaelied to rely upon tee imagi- 
nation for the persons necessary to give interest and elevation to 
romance. From her own disposition, and from the training to 
which she had been subjected, she inclined to the strained and 
extreme. The novelty and more varied field of her foreign ex- 
—— induced her to place greater reliance on the nature be- 
ore her. This was the case with “ Villette” as well as The 
Professor. In fact, had the latter appeared at the time first in- 
tended, it is probable the former would not have been written, as 
“Villette” was founded upon The Professor, as far as place and 
material, 

Considered in conjunction with her life, this tale illustrates 
another peculiarity of Charlotte Bronté ; and that was, her ten- 
dency to look at the evil side of things, and the gloomy view she 


* The Professor : a Tale. By Currer Bell, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” 
&e, In two volumes, Published by Smith and Elder, 
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took of life and the generality of people who go to make it up. 
The principal persons in “ Jane Eyre” and “Shirley ” had some- 
ing beyond unattractiveness about them ; they were actually 
ae Their author seems to have had a morbid taste for 
out the weaknesses, the selfishness, the wickedness of 
= humanity, with but little turn for seeing the good qualities 
t are traceable in most persons. The following sketch of “a 
hundred specimens of the genus jeune fille collected together ” at 
Mademoiselle Reuter’s, where ‘ the Professor” teaches English, 
is clever and strikingly vraisemblable ; but there surely must have 
been some redeeming traits among them. 
**A miscellaneous assortment they were, differing both in caste and 
country: as I sat on my estrade and glanced over the long range of desks, I 


had under my eye French, English, Belgians, Austrians, and Prussians. 
The majority belonged to the class bourgeois ; but there were om | comt- 
rais and of several colone 8, cap- 


esses, there were the daughters of two gene’ 
tains, and Government employés; these ladies sat side by side with young 
females destined to be demoiselles de magasins, and with some Flamandes, 
genuine aborigines of the country. In dress all were nearly similar, and in 
manners there was small difference: exceptions there were to the general 
rule, but the majority gave the tone to the establishment, and that tone was 
rough, boisterous, marked by a point-blank disregard of all forbearance to- 
wards each other or their teachers, an eager pursuit by each individual of 
her own interest and convenience, and a coarse indifference to the interest 
and convenience of every one else. Most of them could lie with audacity 
when it seus advantageous todo so. All understood the art of speak- 
ing fair when a point was to be gained, and could with consummate skill 
and at a moment’s notice turn the cold shoulder the instant civility ceased 
to be profitable. Very little open quarrelling ever took place amongst 
them; but backbiting and tale-bearing were universal. Close friendships 
were forbidden by the rules of the school, and no one girl seemed to culti- 
vate more regard for another than was just necessary to secure a companion 
when solitude would have been irksome. They were each and all supposed 
to have been reared in utter unconsciousness of vice. The precautions used 
to keep them ignorant, if not innocent, were innumerable. How was it, 
then, that scarcely one of those girls having attained the age of fourteen 
could look a man in the face with modesty and propriety? An air of bold, 
impudent flirtation, or a loose, silly leer, was sure to answer the most ordi- 
nary glance from a masculine eye. I know nothing of the arcana of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and I am not a bigot in matters of theology, but I 
suspect the root of this precocious impurity, so obvious, so general in Popish 
countries, is to be found in the discipline if not the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. I record what I have seen: these girls belonged to what are 
called the respectable ranks of society; they had all been carefully brought 
up, yet was the mass of them mentally depraved,” 

It will be seen that a ‘Protestant spirit” animated Charlotte 
Bronté. Somethin g of a national feeling is visible in this sketch 
of the Ragtieh pup ‘ 

** A few English pupils there were in this school, and these might be di- 
vided into two classes, First, the Continental English—the daughters chiefly 
of broken adventurers, whom debt or dishonour had driven from their own 
country. These poor girls had never known the advantages of settled homes, 
decorous example, or honest Protestant education: resident a few months 
now in one Catholic school, now in another, as their parents wandered from 

d to land—from France to Germany, from Germany to Belgium—they 
had picked oP some scanty instruction, many bad habits; losing every no- 
tion even of the first elements of religion and morals, and acquiring an im- 
becile indifference to every sentiment that can elevate humanity, they were 
distinguishable by an habitual look of sullen dejection, the result of crushed 
apes and constant browbeating from their Popish fellow pupils, who 
hated them as English and scorned them as heretics. 

“The second class were British English. Of these I did not encounter half- 
a-dozen during the whole time of my attendance at the seminary. Their 
characteristics were, clean but careless dress, ill-arranged hair, (compared 
with the _— and trim foreigners,) erect carriage, flexible figures, white 
and ta ands, features more irregular but also more intellectual than 
those of the Belgians, grave and modest countenances, a general air of na- 
tive propriety and decency: by this last circumstance alone I could at a 

ce distinguish the daughter of Albion and nursling of Protestantism 

m the foster-child of Rome, the protégée of Jesuitry : proud, too, was the 
aspect of these British girls; at once envied and ridloul 


with mute disdain ; they eschewed company-keeping, and in the midst of 
numbers seemed to dwell isolated.”’ 

It may be said that this feeling of onesidedness is a very com- 
mon one—that indeed many writers besides fictionists cannot see 
* the Ty and ill together” of our mingled yarn, and so are 
obliged to exhibit one ata time. It is not extreme characters, 
however, that we speak of in reference to Charlotte Bronté, but 
the disagreeable, dark, or vicious traits, mostly true enough to 
nature, on which she generally seemed pleased to dwell. 
thing of this might be traceable to an indifferent constitution and 
its consequential ill health. The brutal character of her father’s 
parishioners, the sufferings of her school days, and the rather 
sordid character of her home, might further add to the feeling: 
but a morbid disposition was, we think, at the root of the whole, 
which though possibly physical in its origin, was altogether men- 
tal to human ken, 
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Books. 

A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
William Mure, of Caldwell. Volume V. 

Vacations in Ireland. By Charles Richard Weld. 

The Lives of Philip Howard Earl of Arundel and of Ann Dacres his Wife. 
Edited from the Original MSS. by the Duke of Norfolk, E. M. 

The Two Aristocracies ; a Novel. By Mrs, Gore. In three volumes, 

Magdalen Stafford, or a Gleam of Sunshine on a Rainy Day. 

Shining after Rain, or the Sister’s Vow : a Tale. In two volumes. 





By 





Pictures of the Olden Time, as shown in the Fortunes of a Family of 
the Pilgrims. By Edmund H. Shears.—An American book, professing 
to be founded on family history, and aiming to illustrate the past by 
exhibiting the fortunes of the Sayers of Colchester in three generations. 
In Lee § the Eighth’s time, Richard Sayer was a Roman Catholic ; he 
wi! the execution of Fisher and the trial of More, and when ad- 
vised by “Lawyer Leech” to “subscribe” or flee, he chose the latter 
alternative, and reached Holland. His son, though serving under 





, ed by their Conti- | 
nental associates, ry 4 warded off insult with austere civility, and met hate | 
| question—as the age of the earth—by quotations from the most eminent 


Some- | 


a 
Hawkins in his negro-kidnapping expeditions, lived in the Low 
Countries during the tyranny of Philip and the bloody time of Alva. 
which serves to bring in a sketch of those persecutions before the reader. 
The son's son, disgusted by the proceedings of the Spaniards, becomes q 
Protestant, and eventually a Pilgrim to the new colony of Massachusetts, 

The book professes to be founded on “‘ family history and genealogy,” 
—which it may be, but not to be founded on fact, “‘ since fact is not only 
the basis but the framework and substance of the whole.” Thisis clear} 
not the case, unless the romances of Scott and James are entitled to g 
similar claim. The appearance of the country, the daily outgoings, jn. 
comings, doings, and discourses of the persons, are exhibited just as in 
any other romance. Neither is the report of historical or topographical 
facts more to be relied on than those of any other romancist. Mr. Shears 
wants the genuine qualities of a novelist; but he has the fluent “ 90- 
ahead” rhetoric of his countrymen, which gives greater vivacity to the 
story than the more restrained literalness of an English writer. 

The Militiaman at Home and Abroad. By Emeritus. With Illustra. 
tions by John Leech.—This volume is at once travels and military 
memoirs. It tells the story of the militia of ‘‘ Blankshire,” from the 
call of the first muster-roll till the pay and dismissal of the regiment op 
its return from garrison-duty in the Mediterranean. At home, the sto; 
of the growth of the corps is told pleasantly, though with rather too 
much of the sketcher’s details about the funny and picturesque, which 
would perhaps have been more interesting, and certainly more real, had 
similar minuteness accompanied the particulars of turning rustics into 
soldiers. After the regiment reaches Corfu, its history, though not for- 
gotten, is subordinate to the “‘ Sketches of the Ionian Islands, Malta, and 
Gibraltar.” These are truthful, but rather literal ; and the subjects, 
except in the Islands, have not the advantage of novelty. The writer is 
better in a matter-of-fact narrative than in what painters call com- 
position, 

Our College. Leaves from an Undergraduate’s Scribbling-Book.—A 
Cambridge man in mature life proceeds to his alma mater, and, struck 
with the material sameness but living changes, muses over the past, 
and recalls it in pen and ink in a rather literal manner. These thoughts 
direct him to an old diary or record which he had kept in his student 
days, wherein he had noted observations, autobiographical matter, and 
stories that happened in his day. There is the stamp of reality upon 
much of the book, and parts exhibit a close observation of the external 
traits of character. The writer wants the imagination and in some 
degree the dramatic power necessary in prose fiction, however founded in 
fact itmay be ; so that there is a certain slowness in the narrative. 

Oran and other Poems. By Alexander T. M‘Lean.—The principal piece 
of this volume is a sort of philosophical poem, whose main ae 
and smaller lessons are not very happily impressed. Oran has loved a 
lady who jilts him; he aims at fame without much success; and be- 
comes a mild sceptic of the Manfred school. With Oran, his friend 
Walter, a man of genial temperament, holds many conversations, listens 
to Oran’s troubles, tells his own, and his future hopes. In the end, 
Oran, after being converted, dies, and is attended on his deathbed by his 
repentant lady-love, become a widow ; news which Walter announces to 
his betrothed Helen at considerable length. Length, indeed, out of all 
proportion to substance, is the formal defect of the piece. A want of 
well-defined object, and crudity of structure, are graver faults. The 
verse is often tripping; some of the light inserted pieces have a touch of 
Longfellow ; but the author has not strength for so great a theme as he 
seems to have proposed, 

Geology and Genesis; or the Two Teachings Contrasted. By “C,."— 
Towards the end of the last and the beginning of the present year, a con- 
troversy took place between the Reverend Dr. Baylee of St. Aidans and 
an anonymous writer under the signature of ‘ C.”’ in the columns of the 
Liverpool Daily Post touching the bearings of geological discoveries on 
the Mosaic account of Creation ; “ C.”’ affirming that Geology was at vari- 
ance with Genesis, the divine maintaining the reverse. This volume con- 
tains a reprint of the controversial letters, with the more scientific or 
expositional parts recast and thrown into the form of separate essays. 
The method adopted is to support the positions of ‘C,” on the points in 








geologists. Dr. Baylee appears to have also published the letters with 
Ais commentary on the other side, 

Pictures of the Heavens. By the Author of “ A Present for Young 
Churchmen,” &c.—The leading facts of astronomy, and its history, 
especially in reference to classical nomenclature applied to the purposes 
of religious hortative. 


Mr. Bohn’s monthly volumes in his Classical and Antiquarian Libra- 
ries sustain his reputation for taste and enterprise. To Mr. Pettigrew’s 
Collection of Epitaphs we may possibly take an opportunity of return- 

| ing. ‘The translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics aims at clearness of 
meaning, and a reflection of the “bold, argumentative, almost abrupt 
tone, which pervade the original.” The edition of Colley Grattan’s 
Legends of the Rhine is a cheap book. 

Chronicles of the Tombs: a select Collection of Epitaphs, preceded by an 
Essay on Epitaphs and other Monumental Inscriptions, with incidental 
Observations on Sepulchral Antiquities. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Gittingen, Xc. 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. ) 

The Metaphysics of Aristotle ; literally Translated from the Greek, with Notes, 
Analysis, Questions, and Index. By the Reverend John H.M‘Mahon, M.A., 
Senior Moderator in the University of Dublin, and Gold Medallist in Logics 
and Ethics. (Bohn’s Classical Library. 

The Curse of the Black Lady, and other Tales : Legends of the Rhine. By 
Thomas Colley Grattan, Author of ‘‘ The Heiress of Bruges,” &c. , m 


Fine Arts. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION: OLD MASTERS. 

It was not to be expected that, in a year when the British possessors 
of pictures have taxed themselves with so much public spirit for the 
upholding of the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, the col- 
lection of pictures by the Old Masters at the British Institution, derived 
from similar sources, should be particularly rich. Accordingly, though 
the exhibition which opened to private view on Saturday last main- 
tains its respectable character as one of a series, it does not stand out 
individually. 
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The most remarkable works are those of Giotto and Giorgione, to 


which may be added the portraits by Tintoret and Titian. The Giotto, 
Jent by Mr. Davenport Bromley, is a rather small but crowded compo- 
sition of more than forty figures, “ Our Saviour Receiving the Soul of 
the Virgin,”—agreeing, as_ the catalogue notes, with Vasari’s de- 
scription of the picture once in the Ognissanti, Florence, “* opera molto 
lodata, e particolarmente da Michelagnolo Buonarroti.”” The picture ap- 

certainly to be genuine, and is marked, if not by the full measure 
of Giotto’s intensity of expression, at least by his powerful conception of 


it, and his faithful reliance upon what he had seen and all could ap- | 


preciate. The simple fearless manner, also, in which Saviour, angels, 
and men, mingle, as if there were nothing more surprising in the super- 
natural than in the natural, is interesting and signiticant. The Virgin, 
that moment expired, lies on a mosaic-bordered block of marble, some- 


thing between a couch and a sarcophagus; St. Peter raises the body, | 


and an angel tends the venerable head; among the other angels is 
one engaged in swinging a censer, who is blowing upon it to keep 
the glow alive,—a curious example of the painter’s naturalism. 
Glose to the couch Christ stands, receiving his mother’s soul in the 
form of an infant, which stretches out its hands towards Him with an 
action beautifully blending a touch of the maternal with the childlike 
manner. The Giorgione is the full-length ‘“ Female at a Well” be- 
longing to the Royal Academy, and doubtless of some symbolic meaning ; 
din form, and burning with sunken splendour of colour. Much 
more wonderful, however, is the colour of Tintoret’s “ Portrait of a 
Doge”; the gold and plum-coloured brocade of the robe strangely rich 
and strangely deadened and neutralized at the same time. The agi 
face is wan and yet vigorous, the beard long and inclining to curl, A 
second portrait by the same painter is also very fine, ** The Procurator Bal- 
dassare Zeno” ; a one-eyed man, whose changeless wink runs the Vene- 
tian dignity hard, spite of crimson velvet. A modern sitter and painter 
would have turned the profile. Of the Titians, the most splendid is the 
“ Portrait of an Admiral”; with the grim strong face, despotic but not 
altogether unkindly, the black embroidered surcoat, and the scintillating 
mail which stiffens the thin arms. 
For the rest, there are in the Italian section an early Raffaelle of the 
Peruginesque type, and a tender girl’s head by Ghirlandaio. Rubens is 
in strength,—albeit of a more suber and less luxuriant kind than is fre- 


} 
A 


—_— the case ; Vandyck and Rembrandt characteristically represented, | 


ough not with any single work of the first class; 
kind, good. T : 
of the earlier time. In the English section, spite of Reynolds's rivalry, 
and beyond all sort of rivalry from Romney and Lawrence,—though 
these also show well,—Gainsborough takes the first place in portrait- 
painting: the head of ‘“‘ Dr. Johnson” is exceedingly grand and intel- 
lectual, and that of ‘‘ Gainsborough Dupont ’”’ most airy and charming in 
colour and execution. 

BIRTHS, 

On the 8th March, at Cudalore, Presidency of Madras, the Lady of James Mur- 
ray Grant, Esq., Seventy-fourth Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

On the 18th April, at Cudalore, Presidency of Madras, the 
Grant, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

On the 18th May, at Hampstead, Trelawny, Jamaica, Mrs. 
1 daughter. 

On the 13th June, at Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, ofa son, 

On the 13th, in Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs, Horatio Fitz Roy, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, the Wife of Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, Bart., ofa son. 

On the 14th, in Eaton Square, the Wife of Frank Crossley, Esq., M.P., of a son 
and heir. 

On the Mth, in Onslow Square, the Hon. Mrs. Newdigate Burne, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at 104, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, the Wife of Edward Budd, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Gorhambury, the Countess of Verulam, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 11th June, at St. Bride’s Church, Liverpool, the Rev. Dr. Bateson, Mas- 
ter of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Anna, eldest daughter of J. Aikin, Esq., of 
Liverpool. 

On the 13th, at St. Nicholas, Glamorganshire, George Richard Browne, Esq., 
Captain Eighty-eighth Connaught Rangers, only son of the Hon. Howe Browne, of 
Crouch Oak, Surrey, to Louisa, youngest daughter of Admiral Sir George Tyler, 
K.H., of Cottrell, Glamorganshire, ‘ 

On the 16th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Thomson, King’s Dragoon 
Guards, son of the late Robert Thomson, Esq., of Camphill, Renfrewshire, to Fanny 
Julia, youngest daughter of Sir Henry Ferguson Davie, Bart., M.P., of Creedy 
Park, Devon. . 

On the 16th, at St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, Captain William Abdy 
Fellowes, R.N., eldest son of the late Admiral Sir Thomas Fellowes, C.B., to Han- 
nah, only child of the late Harry Gordon, Esq., of Knockespock, Aberdeenshire. 

On the 17th, at St. John’s Church, Paddington, Major William Rickman, of th« 
Dépot Battalion, Pembroke, and late of her Majesty's Seventy-seventh Regiment, 
to Mary Pulsford, daughter of the Right Hon. W.G. Hayter, M.P. 

DEATHS. 

On the 27th March,at William Town, Victoria, where he had gone to make an 
Official inspection, and was murdered by the convicts, John Price, } sq., Inspector- 
General of the Penal De partment, fourth son of the late Siz 
Trengwainton, Cornwall ; in his 48th year. 

On the 12th June,in Chesham Place, the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer, relict of 
the late Hon, Henry Dawson Damer, and mother of the Earl of Portarlington ; in 
her 72d year. 

On the 4th, at Woolwich Common, Rebeeca, 
Fenwick, Captain Royal Horse Artillery ; in her 96th year 

On the 15th, the Rev. William Michael L D., for nearly sixty years 
Rector of Drayton Bassett, Staffordshire ; in |! 2d ve . Cs 

On the 16th, in York Place, Kingsland Road, Thom 
his 95th year, ‘ 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 16, 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, June 16.—68th Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen. 
sel to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen, Sir William L. Herries, C.B. deceased. 

Cavalry— Royal Regi. of Horse Guards—Cornet Alan P. Lord Garlies to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Billington, promoted. 
. 2d Drag. Guards—Major H. Briscoe to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, To be 
Majors, without purchase—Major H. A, Ouvry, from the 9th Light Drags.; Capt. 
E.R. Keene, vice Briscoe. To be Captains, without purchase—Capt, C. 8. Hutch- 
—_ from half-pay 2d Drag. Guards; Capt. H. M. Stapylton, from half-pay 2d 
He Guards. f To be Captain, by purchase—Lieut. M. J. B. Dyne, vice O'Hara, 
tern retires. To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. A. J. Loftus, from half-pay 
Tenet Drags. ;_ Capt. T. L. Mayne, from half-pay 3d Light Drags. vice Keene. 
- ave the rank of Lieutenant—Cornet and Adjt. 8. Calvert. To be Lieutenant, 
eh purchase—Cornet G. E. Jarvis, vice Dyne. To be Lieutenants, without pur- 
light Doe J. G. Willis, from 9th Light Drags.; Lieut. C. D. Rich, from 9th 
tent Drags.; Lie . Mills, fr r gh pags. ; ‘ 4 J 
oth Light Drags ut. R. Mills, from 9th Light Drags.; Lieut. R. D, Upton, from 
mm Lee. Guards— Brevet-Col. M. W. Smith, from half-pay 15th Light Drags. 
bs leut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. F. B. Barron to be Major, without pur- 
a To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. J. Miller, from half-pay 3d Drag. 
ards; Capt. J. Swinburne, from h ulf-pay 3d Draw, Guards; Capt, C. P. John- 
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son, from 9th Light Drags.; Capt. F. J. M‘Farlane, from half-pay Ist Drag. 
Guards ; Capt. T. J. Francis, from half-pay* }6th Light Drags. vice Barron. To be 
Lieutenants, without purchase—Lieut. T. E. Gordon, from the l4th Light Drags. ; 
Lieut. C. W. Thesiger, from the 4th Light Drags.; Lieut. L. St. Patrick Gowan, 
from the 14th Light Drags. ; Lieut. E. O. V. Haldane, from the 14th Light Drags. ; 
Lieut. L. Mackenzie, from the 14th Light Drags. 

7th Drag. Guards—Lieut. A. R. G. Costello to be Capt. by purchase, vice Balfour, 
who retires ; E. Molyneux, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Welstead, prom. 

4th Light Drags.—Capt. F. J. 8. Lindesay, from the 17th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
W. A. King, who exchanges. 

Military Train—Capt. W. R. Goodall, from the 25th Foot, to be Capt. vice T, 
Rowland, who exchanges; Lieut. W. Dawes, from the 97th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
E. Sherwood, who exchanges. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major J. D. Ast- 
ley to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet-Col, Lord J.C. Plantagenet 
Murray, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. H. J. Sharp to be Lieut. and Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Astley. 

2d Foot—Ensign D. L. Hewson, from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Hobson, removed from the service, having left his regiment at the Cape 
of Good Hope without leave. 

13th Foot—Surg. P. H. E. Cross, from the 97th Foot, to be Surg. vice Barry, 
appointed to the 97th Foot. 

i7th Foot—Capt. W. A. King, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice F, J. 8, 
Lindesay, who exchanges. 

25th Foot—Capt. T. Rowland, from the Military Train, to be Capt, vice W. RB. 
Goodhall, who exchanges. 

35th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Ballingall, to be Capt. without purchase, viee Bicker- 
staff, dec. 

60th Foot—Brevet-Major C. H. Churchill, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Capt. viee 
Hi. J. Robertson, who exchanges. 

68th Foot—Lieut. J. Nolan, from the 75th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Brocas, who 
exchanges. 

75th Foot—Lieut. R. Brocas, from the 68th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Nolan, who 
exchanges. 

79th Foot—Lieut. G. T. Scovell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cunninghame, who 
retires; Ensign A. Walker to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Scovell. 

83d Foot—Ensign G. W. H. Wardell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Main- 
waring, deceased. 

&8th Foot—Lieut.-Col. E. H. Maxwell, from half-pay unattached, to be Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase ; Major E. G. Maynard, from half-pay Unattached, to be 
Major, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. H. Maxwell, whose brevet rank has been con- 
verted into substantive rank under the Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854; 
Capt. W. C. Hamilton, from half-pay 88th, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major E. G, 
Maynard, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank under the 
Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854. 

97th Foot—Lieut, E. Sherwood, from the Military Train, to be Lieut. vice W. 
Dawes, who exchanges; Surg. D. P. Barry, M.D. from the 13th Foot, to be Surg. 
vice Cross, appointed to the 13th Foot. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut.-Col. A. Macdonnell, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase; Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col, W Fyers, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Major, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. Macdonnell, whose brevet rank has been 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854; 
Capt. C. W. Earle, from half-pay Rifle Brigade, to be Capt, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
W. A. Fyers, promoted to the substantive rank of Major, under the Royal warrant 
of the 6th October 1854; Capt. H. J. Robertson, from the 60th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice C. H. 8. Churchill, who exchanges. 

3d West India Regiment—Ensign R, A. Skues to be Lieut. without purehase, 
vice Jameson, appointed Paymaster of the 29th Foot; F. J. Dugmore, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Skues, 

Unattached—The wndermentioned officers to have their brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854—Major and 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. Macdonell, of the Rifle Brigade ; Major and Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. E. H, Maxwell, of the 88th Foot; Capt. and Brevet-Major E. G, Maynard, of 
the 88th Foot. 

The undermentioned officers to have the substantive rank of Major, under the 
Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854—Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. A. Fyers, of 
the Rifle Brigade ; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. H. Clifton, upon half-pay Unatt. 

Hospital Staf——To be Staff-Surgeons of the Second Class—Staff-Surg. of the Se- 
ond Class G. W. Powell, from half-pay ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class J, C. Ha- 

erty, from half-pay. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned officer having completed three years’ actual serviee 
on the Ist of June 1857 in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col, in the 
Army, under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854—Lieut.-Col. H. D. White, C.B. 
6th Drags. To be Majors in the Army—Capt. R. Playne, 25th Bombay Native In- 
fantry; Capt. E. C. Marston, 25th Bombay Native Infantry. 

Memorandum,.—Lieut. J. 8. Helps, late of the St. Helena Regiment, who was 
cashiered by the sentence of a general court-martial on the 19th May 1856, to be re- 
instated in his former rank in the Army, and appointed to a Lieutenancy in the 2d 
West India Regt. without the admission of any claim to back pay. 

Memorandum.—Her Majesty has been pleased to command that a Council of Edu- 
cation be appointed, to superintend the system of education of the officers of the 
Army and the examinations of candidates for admission to the service, and that the 
following officers shall compose the Council. President—The General Command- 
ing-in-chief, ex officio, Vice-President—Col. D. A. Cameron, half-pay 42d Foot, 
with the temporary rank of Major-Gen. Members—Col, J. E. Portlock, Royal En- 
gineers ; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J, E. Addison, Unatt. The appointments 
to bear date June 1, 1857. 

{ The Military Gazette of June 19 will appear next week.) 

Crate. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 16. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Brooks and Farrer, Habergham Eaves, Lancashire, 
cotton-manufacturers—Potter, Veltmann, and Co. Manchester, and Potter and Co, 
Caleutta, merchants; as far as regards V. Potter—Potter, Brothers, Liverpool, 
commission-merchants—Hoskin and Co. Walton, Derbyshire, coal-masters; as 
far as regards G. Hoskin—Bateson and Co, Canton, merchants—Weare and Sons, 
Leeds and Constantinople, merchants—Holmes and Hoyle, King’s Lynn, corn- 
mercbants—Henesy and Moore, Liverpool, fish-salesmen—Bate and Co, Oldbury, 
Worcestershire, brick-makers ; as far as regards W. Bate—M‘Phail and Carr, 
tailors—Storer and Juckes jun. Wharf Road, City Road, engineers— 
Edwards, Halifax, attorneys—Balmain and M‘Clure, Manchester, 
Bourchier and Bates, Golden Lane, St. Luke's, soap-makers— 
Bacup, Forest of Rossendale, builders; as far as regards J, 
Suteliffe—Kuner and Co, Colchester, clock-makers—Hickling and Wykes, Leices- 
ter, accountants— Hartwell and Gladwin, Manchester, stretchers Walker and Co. 
Tynemouth, forgemen—Graham and Hanbury, Conduit Street, Bond Street, milli- 





commission-agents 
Sutcliffe, Brothers, 


} ners. 


Bankruptcy Annulled.—JAm¥s ALLURED, Norwich, tailor. 

Bankrupts.—DAnxieL PINksTone, Birmingham, victualler, to surrender June 26, 
July 21: solicitor, Haynes, London Wall; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court. 

Lovis Puusrrre Rewy Fenwick De Poraver, Fenchurch Street, and Pairkytes, 
Hornchurch, dealer in agricultural-implements, June 26, July 31 solicitors, Lind- 
xv and Mason, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Joseru Dopson junior , Wormley, Hertfordshire, Russia merc hant, June 29, 
August 3: solicitor, Henderson, Leadenhall Street; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Wittiam Tyers, Nottingham, joiner, June 30, July 28: solicitors, Bowley and 
Ashwell, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham 

Joun Carvess, Gloucester, inn-keeper, June 29, July 27: solicitors, Smith, Glou- 
cester: Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Wirutam Svepex and Josern Kerontry, Keighley, worsted-manufacturers, 
June 30, July 28: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, 
Leeds. 

WiuuuM Jonyxsrox, Whitehaven, currier, June 29, July 28: solicitors, Lumb, 
Whitehaven; Griffith and Crighton, Neweastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—July 9, Davies junior, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, grocer—July 8, 
Kinton, Coventry, builder—July 8, Keates, Uttoxeter, ironmonger—July 9, Hodg- 
son and Atcheson, Sunderland, timber-merchants—July 9, Clay, South Shields, ale- 
July 9, Ridley, Hartlepool, draper. 





merchant 
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Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—July 9, Bruce, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, grocer—July 9, Bateson, Had- 
den Place, Waterloo Road, apothecary—July 8, Lashmar, Brighton, seed-crusher— 
July 14, Roach, Merthyr Tydfil, grocer—July 9, Ridley, Hartlepool, draper—July 
10, N. and J. Seal, Denton, Lancashire, and Birmingham, hat-manufacturers—July 
9, Wallwork, Chorley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—July 9, Lewis, Nantwich, Che- 
shire, draper—July 9, Bradley, Kidderminster, apothecary—July 7, Moore, Shard- 
low, Derbyshire, inn-keeper—July 7, Hewitt, Derby, chemist—July 7, Wheeler, 
Derby, painter—July 8, Game, Coldwaltham, Sussex, corn-dealer, 

Declarations of Dividends.—De Salvo, Leadenhall Street, merchant ; first div. of 
2d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Wilson junior, Old Street Road, 
currier; second div. of 8d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Striffler 
and Alger, Inworth, Colchester, steam-engine-makers ; first div. of 2s. lld. June 
17; Lee, Aldermanbury—Unwin, Seacombe, baker; first div. of 2s. any Monday ; 
Bird, Liverpool—T. G. Alanson, Liverpool, wine-merchant ; first div. of 7s. 5d. any 
Monday; Bird, Liverpool—E. Alanson, Liverpool, wine-merchant ; fourth div. of 
ls. 74d. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Gladstone junior, Liverpool, chain-cable- 
manufacturer ; first div. of 8s. any Monday ; Bird, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Wright, Glasgow, grain-merchant, June 22—Mowatt, 
Glasgow, draper, June 24—Gillespie, Glasgow, ironmonger, June 19—Salmon, Fal- 
kirk, writer, June 20, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 19. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Petty and Sharpe, Swindon, drapers—Dalgliesh and 
Wallace, Liverpool, anchor-smiths—Pilkington and Co, Park Place, within Black- 
burn, and Cabin End, within Oswaldtwistle, Lancashire, merchants; as far as re- 
gards W. Pilkington—Phillips and Jackson, Carlisle, draper— Woodroffe and Gas- 
quoine, Noble Street, haber ashery-manufacturers— Richardson and Probert, Ed- 
ward Street, Portman Square, milliners—Maude and Co, Elland-cum-Greetland, 
Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ; as far as regards G. Watkinson—Hassall and Austin, 
Longton, Staffordshire, brick-manufacturers—Speakman and Co. West Leigh, Lan- 
cashire, coal-proprietors—Taylor and Hopkinson, Shelton, Staffordshire, parian- 
manufacturers—Kenward and Stonham, Littlehampton and Walberton, Sussex, 
ae and Pickett, manufacturers of paper-hangings—Berenger and Co. 

ruth, Cornwall, jewellers; as far as regards J. Schwerer—Lee and Co. Man- 
chester, chemists—Finlay and Co. Liverpool, and Ritchie and Co. Bombay, mer- 
chants; as far as regards A. 8. Finlay—Cope and Sons, Buckden, Huntingdonshire, 
farmers—Armitage and Co, Pendleton, Lancashire, cotton-warp-manufacturers— 
Pignatel and Co. Manchester, merchants. 

ankrupts.—Hexry Reminerox, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, gas-fitter, 
to surrender June 30, July 28 : solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane ; 
official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Wim Boorn, Upper Whitecross Street, St. Luke’s, machine-sawyer, June 30, 
August 4: solicitors, Slater and Belfrage, Great Tower Street ; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Tuomas Bruce Coorer, York Place, Old Kent Road, builder, June 30, July 29: 
solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Stansfeld. 

WriuaMm Wayre, Oxford Street, mantle-warehouseman, June 30, July 29: solici- 
tors, King and George, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Graham. 

Exsenezer Price, West Ham, Essex, upholsterer, July 2, 31: solicitors, Langley 
and Gibbon, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Cuartes Worters Brovenron, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, tailor, July 
2, 31: solicitor, Buchanan, Walbrook Buildings; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

Wu.u1am Grrrorp, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, saddler, July 6, August 3: solici- 
tors, Reunolls, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Watts, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire; official 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Epwarp Betton, Dudley, Worcestershire, inn-keeper, July 2, 24: solicitors, 
Harrison and Wood, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Freperick Baxter, Nottingham, silk-throwster, July 10, 28 : solicitors, Bowley 
and Ashwell, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Wituraw ~Reyxoips, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, draper, June 30, July 27: 
solicitors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

WiiuiaM Exenezer Prxcort, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, tea-dealer, July 1, Aug. 3: 
solicitor, Ayre junior, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Watrer Loner, Castle Hill, Almondbury, and Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturer, 
July 6, Aug. 3: solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, 


8. 

Wiu.1aM Rawr, Liverpool, broker, July 2, 23: solicitor, Banner, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Witi1aM Stock, Newton, near Warrington, glass-manufacturer, July 7, August 
3: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Dividends.—July 13, Nash, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, carpenter—July 13, 
Garrard, Little Tower Street wine-merchant—July 13, Alexander and Bardgett, Old 
Broad Street, merchants—July 13, M. and T. Huddleston, Berners Street, cabinet- 
makers—July 10, Killick, Knightsbridge Terrace, Knightsbridge, silversmith, and 
Greenwich, victualler—July 10, Easton, Clapham Road Place, Clapham Road, 
builder—July 10, Smith, Broad Street, Lambeth, dealer in iron—July 16, Brown, 
Bruton, Somersetshire, grocer—July 16, Fox, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire, ironmonger—July 22, B. and H. Casson, Hull, tanners—July 22, Ostler, Hull, 
merchant—July 22, Rheam, Hull, currier—July 29, Kidd, Hull, seed-crusher—July 
13, Bliedberg and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchauts. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—July 10, Killick, Knightsbridge Terrace, Knightsbridge, silversmith, and 
Greenwich, victualler—July 13, Stephens, Gloucester, cattle-salesman—July 21, 
Penny, Newport, Monmouthshire, brewer—July 14, Lewis, Llantrissent, Glamor- 

shire, victualler—July 13, Jones, Carnarvon, slate-merchant—July 27, Fox and 

enderson, Smethwick, Staffordshire, and elsewhere, engineers—July 13, Starmer, 

Wolverhampton, shoe-manufacturer—July 13, Bliedberg and Saran, Liverpool, com- 
mission-merchants. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Hartz, Mark Lane and Fenchurch Street, merchant ; 
second div. of ls. 83d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Bergtheil, Ab- 
church Lane, merchant; second div. of 8d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street—Day, Edgware Road, builder; first div. of 3s. any Tuesday ; Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street— Morris, Wisbeach, grocer; first div. of 6s, any Tuesday ; Nichol- 
son, Basinghall Street—Blackmore, High Street, Shoreditch, hosier ; first div. of 16s. 
any Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Williams and Sons, West Smithfield, 
tailors; second div. of 2s. 7d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Vena- 
bles junior, Cliefden, Taplow, Soho, and Prince’s Paper-works, Buckinghamshire ; 
second div. of 9d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Bennett, Ashton- 
eee-teee, painter; first div. of 7s. ld. any Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—Hodder, 
Birmingham, grocer ; first div. of 6s. 3d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham— 
Peeke, Torquay, builder; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzell, 
Exeter—Allitree, Liverpool, tailor; first div. of 5s. any Wednesday; Turner, Liver- 

l—Cogdon, Sunderland, plumber ; first div. of 3s. any Saturday; Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—Turner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, oil-merchant; first div. of 
3s. 6d. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Carr and Laidler, Jarrow, 
Durham, coke-burners ; first div. of 2s. 10d. and first div. of 2s. 3d. on the separate 
estate of T. Laidler, any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Haug 
Northumberland, paper-manufacturer ; first and final div. of 20s. on the separate 
estate, any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Davis, Merthyr Tydvil, 
er; div. of 24d. together with ls. 6d. on new proofs, any Wednesday; Miller, 
ristol—Phillips, Cardiff, provision-merchant ; div. of 1s. 6d. on new proofs, being 
a portion of the first div. of 4s, any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol—Moore, Bradford, 
blue-dyer; div. of ls. on new proofs, being a portion of the first div. of 3s. June 24; 
Miller, Bristol. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Mowatt, Glasgow, lace-warehouseman, June 26—Afieck, 

Glasgow, auctioneer, June 26. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


















































Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.) Wednes. 
Sper Cent Console ..sscccsseseeeeees| Shut -—— -- 
Ditto for Account ... - 193} ex d. 93} 93 
3 per Cents Reduced “ 92} 93 923 
New 3 per Cents .... 923 93 923 
Long Annuities a a oe 
Annuities 1885 . —— = 18} 
Bank Stock, 9 pe . 2u4 214 212} —_ 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ...... shut — -— _ 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem . 2 dis. 2 5 5 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ......... be as 963 ae 
India Bonds.4 per Cent ............. -—— 8dis.| — oe 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Even ng.) 













































































Austrian . _ French .. 4i p.Ct 
Belgian .. 983 Mexican .. — 
Ditto ..... —_— Peruvian ...... 44 — 
Brazilian ...... 1003 Portuguese 1853 . — 
Buenos Ayres Russian ...... - 
Chilian .. 1023 Sardinian _ 
Danish .. —— | Spanish ............ -- 
Ditto ..... _—_ Ditto New Deferred . = 
Dutch (Ex. ) 4 ort Ditto Passive ......66s.eceeeeees 
WUEED 2c cccccccccscccscess 97 Turkish ... ... - 
BOOM cecccccosesecnvces - VemeRUeED oo ccccccccsceses 43 — | 
SHARES, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattwars— Banxs— j 
Bristol and Exeter ......+++0+++ 91 Australasian ........seeeeeeees £9) 
Caledonian......... cos oe 753 British North A _— 
Chester and Holyh 36 GURY .cccccscscccees {— 
Eastern Counties. 11? GE sanecesevanees ‘ 27 
Edinburgh and Glasg¢ 63 Commercial of London .........! 
Glasgow and South-Wes -_ Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd yr} 

99} EARGSR cccccccccccccccevccccses | 49 
1043 London and County ...........+- } = 
65 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia lng 

Hull and Selby.......... -— London Joint Stock..........--. 323 
Lancashire and Yorkshir ee 1003 London and Westminster . . 50 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... — National Bank ... 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 112} National Provincial. +l 
London and Blackwall ........- 6 New South Wales.. | 
London and North-Western.... 1035 Oriental ........- | 
London and South-Western.... 101} Provincial of Ireland 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln. 45 South Australia. . 
BEMORE occcccccecenesesscocecs 813 Union of Australia 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ Union of London. es 
North British 433 WaIeF.ccccccccece ij — 
North 23 Western Bank of London...... (ie 
North-E ra} Docxs— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 33 East and West India........... —— 
Scottish Central ...... ceccceces 106 London ......600+5 . as 
Scottish Midland,......... 68 St. Katherin {— 
South-Eastern and Dover. - 758 Wheterte .ccccsccccccsccccccccss a 

Eastern of France....... ae 295 MiscELLaANEous— 

East Indian ......-..+ | 1u94 Australian Agricultural ....... 

Geelong and Melbourne . os 203 British American Land. . — 

Great Indian Peninsular .... ‘| 2l% Canada ........ ° 

Great Western of Canada ..../ 23 Crystal Palace ..... 

Paris and Lyons ....... eoveee | 594 Electric Telegraph . 

Mixes— General Steam..... } 
Australian.... ee —_— National Discount.... 4 
Brazilian Imperial... 18 Peel River Land and } al.. 2 
Ditto St. John del Rey. | 33 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 70 
Cobre Copper .......- | 51} Royal Mail Steam............. Ssy 
Rhymney Iron,......sseseseeee -— South Australian .......... ate 3s 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week encing 
on Saturday, the 13th day of Junc 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued....ssseeeceeeees -£26,696,375 Government Debt... 
Other Securities. .... 
Gold Coin and Bullion, . 



















Silver Bullion....... eovccecce _ 
£24,696,37 £24,696,375 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital....... +++ + £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 
iiccceconceeesecs — A944 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £1 

Public Deposits* 7,603,966 Other Securities & 

Other Deposits ..... 9,441,178 y 

Seven Days and othe oe 6 61 





£35,617 ,399 ),617 390 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct , 


BULLION. 





























Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
ie i 7 7 Copper, Brit.Cakes £117 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gata in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 812 6.. © 0 
Mexican Dollars .......++es00+ - © 6 1 Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 0 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 2115 0.. 22 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 19. 
s 8. | &. s. | j ® 5. 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 69 to 75 Fine...... 75to77 | Indian Corn. 57 to 40 
Fine - — 0! Foreign,R. 50— 68 | Peas, Hog... 38—40 | Oats, Feed.. 26—28 
: B White F. 71—78 | Maple .... 40—42 } Fine .. 1— 30 
‘ine € | Rye 38— 42 White 37— 40 a 
White Old Ba +. 36—38 Blue ...... o— 0 
Fine ...... 0o— 0} ng .. 40—44 Beans, Ticks 38— 40 | sos & 
NeW ....-. 54— 68 | Malt, Ord... 68—74 | Marrow... 42—46 | Fine ..., 33-4 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending June 13. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
60s. Od, | Rye ....... 268. Od, Wheat .... 57s. lid. | Rye .. j0s. Od, 
38 9 } Bean .4@ 3 | Rarley.... 42 © | Beans. 13 «5 
26 6«6 Peas .. 42 11 Oats ...... 25 2 Peas... Ss & 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 














-per sack 54s. to 57s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 
47 — 50 Carlow, 5. 0s. to 5, 2s. per cwt 
dship46 — 47 Bacon, Irish .....+.++++ 
46 — 47 Cheese, Cheshire, 
American ....... per barrel 29 Derby, pale 
Canadian - Hams, York .......++++ . 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 6s. 6d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or CaTTLe AT THE 


NEWGATE anp LEaDENRALL.” 
‘ Y 




























. a. s.d 8. ¢ s. d. s. a. s. d CATTLE-MARKET 

Beef... 3 A4to4 Oto4 2 .. 310 to4 6to 410 | Monday Friday. 

Mutton 310—4 2—4 8 .... 4 2—410—5 O | Beasts., 4,192 ..... 1,035 

Veal... 3 4—4 4—410 .... 4 6—4 B—5 O | Sheep.,.24,5 . 

Pork... 4 O0—4 8—5 0 4 4—410—5 2 | Calves.. 

Lamb. 5 O—5 8—6 0 .... 5 8—6 O—6 6 Pigs... 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 65s. to Sts. | Down Tegs .........+. perlb. 18d.to 18}d. 

Mid and East Kent ditto.. 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers.........+.. o— 0 

Sussex ditto....cccceees 65 — 80 Leicester Fleeces ... 15 — 16 

Farnham ditto .. 0 — oO | Combing Skins ..........++-+. ¢$=— 90 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMmTHFIELD>. WHITECHAPEL. CuMPESLAND. 

Hay, Good .....4 eee G68. CO 728. ceeceeeees 6&s. to Sis 80s. to és 

Inferior . - 50 — 60 5 — Gf 63 — 75 
New... 60 — 70 o-— 0 50 — 60 
Clover.. 80 — 105 90 6— lv . 100 — 108 
Wheat Straw......... 277 — 23 =— 28 30 — 35 
GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2. 8d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 6s. Od.to 6s. éde 
© OU, FINE ..ccceccees 1lh—2 5 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 15 3 16 6 
Pekoe, flowery ........- 2 6 —4 0 | Cotton, N. Orleans perib. 0 6 — 0 9 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 43 6 — 44 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 82s. Od. to 86s. 0d Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 65s. Od. to 67s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 62 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 90s. Od. to 101s. Od T 3-006 

Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. Od. to 288. Od. | o —i2 6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 46s. 2d. | row o — 50 6 
West India Molasses ... 9s. Od. | Linseed Oil... oe 40 - 090 

POTATOES. * | Cocoa-nut Oil ............47 0 —49 0 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0Os.to Os. | Palm Oil ..........++ seve. 45 0 —— 46 
2 RWS. cccccce 0 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .195 @ ~-200 
York Regents... -- 9 —130 Coals, Hetton... e°0-— 0 
Besse np cccccces +100 —110 Tees occccccccece eoo-— 0d 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 

DON GIOVANNI. Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, Al 

pelletti, Beneventano, Corsi, Vialetti, and Giuglini. 


poni, : s have bee: ttlea— 
jowing arrangements have been sett _ 
aot, June 22, Extra Night—DON GIOVANNI 
TorspaY, JUNE 23—LA SONNAMBULA. First appearance 
ig. Belart ¥ 
seb AY Morwine, June 24—Mr. Bevevicr’s GRAND 
<CERT. 
._ , June 25, Extra Night—DON GIOVANNI. 


Sarvnvay, June 27—LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

MonpaY Mornino, June 29 (to commence atl and end at 
§ o'clock —DON GIOVANNI. Divertissement. Last Act 
of LA SONNAMBULA. b 

Torspay, JUNE 30—IL TROVATORE 

On each occasion a Ballet Divertissement, supported by 
the principal artistes of the establishment 

LA TRAVIATA will shortly be repeated 
+ Prices for the Morntng Performance are as follows: Boxes 
—Pit and One Pair, 4/. 4s.; Grand Tier, 5/. 5s. ; Second Pair, 

$s; Half Circle, M4. lis. 6d.; Pit, 8s. 6d.; Pit Stalls, 
Uw. is. ; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery,3s. To be had at the 
Box -office of the Theatre. 








aha Pi 1 + rrATc 
R. BENEDICT’S GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT at HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, on 
Weoxsspay, June 24. Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, and 
Alboni ; Giuglini, Belart, Charles HBraham, Reic hi 
Rottardi, Beneventano, Corsi, Vialetti, and Belletti 
Programme will include a selection from Glick’s ORFERO ; 
the part of Orfeo by Madame Alboni. The distinguished in 
strumentalists engaged for the occasion will include Miss 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. L. Sloper, Signori Bazzini, Piatti, 
Pezze, and Bottesini. 
Boxes, to hold four persons 3, and 4 guineas; Pit Stalls, 
i. Is.; Pit, 7s.; Gallery Sta 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. To be 
had at all the principal musicsclicrs and libraries ; of Mr 
Renedict, 2, Manchester Square; and at the Box-office at 
the Theatre 


r r 7. ,aT . 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Leasee and Manager—Mr. Atrany Wican 
Monday and during the week, Murphy's Comedy of ALL 
IN THE WRONG. Compressed into three acts. Characters 
by Messrs. F. Robson, Addison, G. Vining, G. Cooke, G. 
Murray, Mrs. Stirling, Misses Swanborough, Marston, Brom 
ley, Stephens, and Cottrell To conclude with DADDY 
HARDACRE. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. Vining, 
G. Cooke, and Miss Stephens and Miss Hughes. Commence 
at Half-past Seven. 


) 


















garets L PALACE.—THE VOCAL 
ASSOCIATION. Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT.—The 
Directors have made arrangements with Mr. Benedict for a 
CONCERT by the members of the VOCAL ASSOCIATION, 
in the Central Transept, on Sarvapay Nex, the 27th inst 
Doors open at 12, Concert to commence at 3. Price of ad 
mission as usual, Half-a-Crown to persons not holders of 
Season-tickets. The Programme will be duly announced. 
By order, GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


YOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
\O will be OPEN on the 24th, 2 26th, and 27th Jvxe, 
from Ten till Four, and on Thursday and Saturday evenings, 
25th and 27th June, from Seven till veno'’clock. Admission 
free 








By order of the Committee of Council on Education 


JOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


is SITUATE near to OLD BROMPTON CHURCH 











OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 

\ This Museum, containing Pictures, Sculpture, Archi 
tecture, Building Materials, Ornamental Art, Educational 
Collections, Patented Inventions, and Products of the Ani 
mal Kingdom, will be OPENED to the PUBLIC on Wed 
nesday the 24th of June, and continue open daily from Ten 
till Four 

For the instruction and recreation of persons working in 
the daytime, the Museum will be lighted up every Monday 
and Thursday evening, from Seven to Ten 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, Admission free 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, being Students’ 
days, 6d. each person. 

Ity order of the Committee of Council on Education 


> . ¢ " "om om — 
GALE OF CLOTH AT THE TOWER. 
—Notice is hereby given, that sealed tenders addressed 
to “‘ The Under-Secretary of State for War, War Office, Pall 
Mall, 8.W.,” and marked on the outside “‘ Tender for Cloth,” 
will be received on or before the 2d day of Jury nexr, for a 
quantity of 
OXFORD GREY AND BLUE CLOTH, consisting of 
7,183} yards. 
The cloth is divided into 20 lots, and may be viewed at the 
Tower; where any necessary information may be obtained 
upto the day previous to the above date, (Sundays excepted, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 
No tender will be received unless it be made on the form 
which can be obtained at this office, or at the Storekeeper’s 
Office, Tower. 
THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts. 
War Office, Pall Mall, (Contract Department, 
16th June 1857 











( ONTRACT FOR LEMON-JUICE- 





BOTTLES AND WINE BOTTLES 

Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, 

Somerset House, 8th June 1857 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land do hereby give Notice, that on Tuvaspay the 25th inst 
at Half-past One o'clock, they will be ready to treat with 
such persons as may be willing to contract for supplying and 
delivering into her Majesty's Victualling Stores, at Dept- 

ford, the undermentioned articles, viz 

When to be delivered 








, 
No. | One-third of es i 
LEMON-JUICE BOTTLES 24,000]9° Mortne, “ach in 
third in 3 Months, 


and the remainder in 
4 Months, or earlier 
if preferred by the 
party tendering 

Samples of the bottles may be seen at the said Office, and 
tenders may be made for the whole or any portion of each of 
the descriptions of bottles 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole 
or for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of not contracting for any. 

No tender will be received unless made on the printed 
form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office, or to Commander Bevis, 
conducting the Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Col 
lector of Customs at Bristol 

The conditions of the revised contract, to which particular 
attention is called, may be seen at the said Office, and at 
Liverpool and Bristol 

No tender will be received after Half past One o'clock on 
the day of treaty ; and it will not be required that the party 
tendering, or an agent on his behalf, should attend at the 
Office on the day of contract, as the result of the offer re 
ceived from each person will be communicated to him and 
his proposed sureties in writing 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiraity, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“ Tender for ,” and must also be delivered at Somer- 
set House. 


WINE-BOTTLES 


17,000 




















COLLEGE.—(ScrentiFic and 
A National Institution adapted to the 


YNOLL 
¥ 


Paacricat 
wants of the Age 
The FIRST TERM will COMMENCE in Ocroner next 
Students admitted between the ages of 16 and 19. Fees, 
Two Hundred Guineas per annum, or Seventy Pounds per 
Term. No Extras. Admissions limited to 200. Rights of 
mination, bearing priority according to date, issued on 
payment of 105/. to Messrs. Jones Loyd and Co. bankers, 
Lothbury, London. 

Applications for the Seven Professorships of Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, Human 
History, and Design, (the salary of each being 500/. per an 
num,) will be received till the 18th June inst. Programmes 
forwarded on application to W. Bullock Webster, Esq. Gnoll 
Castle, Vale of Neath, South Wales. 

For full particulars, see “The Principles of Collegiate 
Education discussed and elucidated in a description of Gnoll 
College,” published by Sranronp, 6, Charing Cross, London, 
and sold by all Booksellers. Price 











& 





. TTS Torprerrmey r . . . 
\ OTTISH INSTITUTION FOR THE 
h EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES,9, MORAY PLACE, 
KDINBURGH.—The TWENTY-FPOURTH SESSION BE 
GINS on the let of Ocroven. Branches taught—1. Reading 
—2. Derivation—3. Lessons and Objects—4. Writing—5 
Arithmetic and Book- keeping—6. History—7. Physical and 
Political Geography—8. Grammar—9%. Composition—10 
Literature—11. Elocution—12. Natural History—13. Phy 
sical Science—l4. Astronomy and the Use of the Globes— 
15. Singing (Part-Singing and Psalmody)—16. Theory of 
Music and Elements of Composition—17. Pianoforte—18 
Drawing and Perspective—19. Arithmetic—20. French 
Language and Literature—21. Italian Language and Lite 
ra 22. German Language and Literature— Dancing, 
Exercises, and Deportment. All classes are open to the 
Pupils. Fees forthe whole Session 21/., paid Quarterly in 
advance 

Extract from Address at the Annual Examination. Dr. 
Schmitz, Rector of the High The existence 
of this Institution now extends over a period of many years, 
and each succeeding year has added new triumphs to those 
achieved before Its blessings are not confined to its 
operations within its own sphere ; the idea once started into 
life, speedily found its admirers all over the country, and 
gave rise to a large number of similar institutions, 
in this city and country, but in England, Ireland, 
America; and with all this rivalry and competition, the 
Scottish Institution for the Education of Young Ladies still 
maintains its proud and eminent position. The gentlemen 
who are here eng 4 in tuition stand first and foremost 
among their brethren in this city. The Directors, who are 
themselves practical educationists of the highest reputation, 
not only superintend the Institution, but are themselves 
engaged in teaching the most important branches, and 
sclect for their coadjutors the most competent persons that 
the country furnishes. lam sure I need only mention the 
names of the Directors—my friends, Dr. Graham, Dr 
Dubuc, Mr. Rampini, Mr. Hargitt, and Mr. Simson—names 
familiar to us all as household words—to inspire you with 
perfect confidence in the system of education adopted in the 
Institution.” —Miss Prynne, the Lady Superintendent, re 
ccives Boarders. Prospectuses sent free on application 

WILLIAM GRAHAM, LL.D. Secretary 
I THMUS OF SUEZ SHIP-CANAL, 
TO THE BANKERS, MERCHANTS, SHIPOWNERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF LONDON 

Genxtiemen—lIn inviting your attention to the condition 
and progress of the Suez Ship-Canal scheme, I advocate not 
ly my interest as the promoter and concessionary of that 
great undertaking, but the interests of all commercial com 
munities, in the measure of their trading and industrial 
activity, and consequently in the highest degree those of 
London 

By a Charter of his Highness 
empowered to carry out the 
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the Viceroy of Egypt, I am 
necessary arrangements for a 
junction of the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, by a 
canal navigable for the largest ships, and for the opening 
by this means of a safe maritime route to India, China, and 
Australia 

The route which will thus be opened to commerce, is 
shorter by 5000 miles, as respects England, than that at 
present followed round the Cape of Good Hope ; its track 
lies through seas of all others most easy of navigation, and 
it skirts the coasts of countries rich in natural products, 
though at present, for all mercantile purposes, beyond the 
reach of European enterprise 

Engineers of the highest repute, in England and the 
chief countries of Europe, have examined and approved the 
technical features of the scheme. An important ac« 
work, consisting ofa branch Canal, is now in actual 
ad the greater part of the capital required has been 
subscribed among the commercial classes of the several 
European nations, whose Governments have readily 
tioned a project of such manifest importance to the develop 
ment of commerce and civilization 

My object in shortly coming amongst you will be to as- 
certain the feelings which exist in the financial and com- 
mercial classes of London with respect to this great enter 
prise, and personally to furnish full information as to its 
objects and details, well knowing that your countrymen 
yield only to the most solid arguments and after the most 
mature and circumspect examination 

In the principal cities throughout Europe where this 
scheme has been brought forward to public notice, it has 
elicited on the part of the chief municipal, commercial, and 
scientific bodies, manifestations of the most sig interest 
and sympathy. Iam, therefore, naturally desirous to com 
plete this general expression of approval with the crowning 
sanction of the greatest commercial and manufacturing 
nation in the world, who, above all others, is called to par 
ticipate in the incalculable advantages inevitably resulting 
from a work which by concentrating her vast Colonial pos 
sessions iu the East and in the South, must increase and 
consolidate her prosperity 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

London, June 185 FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 

Communications may be directed to my representatives— 
Messrs. Lanor, Bnorurns, and Co. and to C. L. Kexney, 
Esq. Secretary, Isthmus of Suez Canal Office, 50, Mark Lane 


STHMUS OF SUEZ CANAL.— 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held of the Bankers, 

Merchants, Shipowners, &c. of London, on Wevnrspay, the 

24th mvstant, at the LONDON TAVERN, at One o'clock, 

p.m. for the purpose of hearing the explanations which I 

am desirous of laying before them relative to the proposed 
Ship-Canal across the Isthmus of Suez 

Sir JAMES DUKE, Bart. M.P. in the Chair 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 
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Bath Hotel, Piccadilly 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
7 Tive ‘ , wy 1. roa 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentiemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, te 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 14s. each ; 
Postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 














y + r rpemn, ro » 
ONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
4 BANK.—Notice is hereby given, that the RATE OF 
INTEREST allowed to Depositors in this Bank, for amounts 
of 500!. and upwards, is this day REDUCED from 5) to 5 per 
cent, until further notice 
June 18, 1857. J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 
7 ‘4 ‘ al J v 
)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Piac Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Directors in London 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander,Esq. | Frederick James Puller, Esq. 
, James M‘ Mahon, Esq. 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 
William H. Shippard, Esq. 





ac. 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C. 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 

J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
ry 7 ‘4 ) A) 

I IVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 

4 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836 

Life insurance may be effected with this Company on 
either of two principles—a low premium and no Bonus, or a 
sume what higher premium with a Guaranteed Bonus ; and 
on a great variety of plans adapted to the convenience of 
individuals. The large Annuity Business of the Company 
shows that the public appreciate its ample security and its 
terms 

Fire Insurance at the usual rates. 
were upwards of 220,000/ 

Respectable and influential agents are required where 
appointments have not yet been made 

Prospectuses and further information may be had on ap- 
plication at the Offices of the Company or to any agent. 


The premium in 1856 








BONUS YEAR 
DIVISION OF LIFE PROFITS 
Intending Assurers are informed that all proposals, on the 
profit scale, lodged with the Company or its Agents on 
or before the 20th July next will participate in the 
profits to be distributed this year. * 
] ANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
4 COMPANY, 10, Cornhill, London. 
FIRE AND LIFE 
Caritanr — TWO MILLIONS. 
Bon vsrs.—80 per cent of Life Profits divided Triennially. 
Secvuairy.—l. The large Capital of Two Millions 
2. Of which 1,448,400/. is actually subscribed by 
a large and wealthy proprietary 
3. Paid-up Capital and Surplus Assets, upwards 
of 175,000/, 
Medical Fees and Stamps paid by the Company. 
Fire Insurances effected on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses forwarded free on application 
N.B.—The business is now conducted at the Company's 
new offices, No. 10, Cornhill 
FRANCIS KEMP, Resident Secretary. 
B43 K OF DEPOSIT.— 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. (Head Office.) 
No. 2, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
No. 202, Union Street, Aberdeen 
No. 8, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
No. 9, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 
No. 64, High Street, Lewes. 
No. 9, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Established May 1844. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 

This Company was established in 1844, for the pu of 
opening to the public an easy and unquestionably safe mode 
of Investment, with a high ant! uniform rate of interest. 
The plan of the Bank of Deposit differs entirely from that 
inary Banks in the mode of employing capital—money 
deposited with this Company being principally lent upon 
well secured Life-Interests, Reversions in the Government 
Funds, or other property of ample value. This class of se- 
curities, although not immediately convertible, it is well 
known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with 
perfect safety. Further Loans made by the Company are 
collaterally secured by a Policy of Assurance on the life of 
the Borrower, or his nominee, effected at a rate of premium 
which insures the validity of the Policy against every pos- 
sible contingency 

Thus depositors are effectually protected against the pos- 
sibility of loss, whilst the large and constantly increasing 
revenue arising from the premiums on Assurances thus 
effected yields ample profit to the Company, and provides 
for all the expenses of management. 

Deposit Accounts may be opened with sums of any 
amount, and increased from time to time, at the convenience 
of Depositors 

A receipt, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 
deposited. 





Rare anp Payment or Inrenest. 

The rate of Interest since the establishment of the Com- 
pany has never been less than five per cent per annum ; and 
it is confidently anticipated that the same careful and ju- 
dicious selection from securities of the description above 
mentioned will enable the Board of Management to continue 
this rate to Depositors. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, on the 
amount standing in the ne of the Depositor on the 30th 
of June and 31st of December, and for the convenience of 
parties residing at a distance may be received at the Branch 
Offices, or remitted through Country Bankers. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

3, Pall Mall East, London. 

Forms for opening Accounts may be obtained at any of the 
Branches or Agencies, or they will be forwarded, post-free, 
on application to the Managing Director 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the 
exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Port- 
able Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bed- 
steads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
15s. ; and Cots, from 20s. each ; handsome Ornamental Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 20/7, 
y r , r - 

T EA-URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
TEA-URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 
many of which are Registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. 


BURTON'S, from 30s. to 62 
JAPIER-MACHE AND IRON TEA- 


TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea-trays and Waiters 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 





per set of three .....+..0006 . from 20s. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto .......<e66+ . from 13s. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto.........++- from 7s 


Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread-baskets, 
equally low 

In these Premises, formed of Eight Houses, is on show the 
most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON- 
MONGERY, with cutlery, nickel silver, plated goods, baths, 
brushes, turnery, clocks, candelabra, lamps, gaseliers, iron 
and brass bedsteads, bedding, and bed-hangings, so ar- 
ranged in sixteen large showrooms as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be 
hoped fur elsewhere. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 

39, Oxford Street (W.), 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; 

and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, London 
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ARRIAGE TROUSSEAU 
AND INDIA OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
ll, Wigmore Street, ° 
Established 1792. 

DLAKE’S HAYMAKING MA- 
CHINES, Hay rakes, Oat-bruisers, Chaff-cutters, 
Flour and Rice Mills, the cheapest and best in London. 
Keep a horse for 7s. to 8s. per week. kon Bread-making, 
ls.; ditto on Horse-feeding, ls.; on Gorse or Furze, ls. 

Mary Wep.axe and Co. 118, Fenchurch Street. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 

this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 

name of Witiam Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 

dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasetn Lazenny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


T)SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in amanner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


YOU WANT A PRINTER apply as 


under, and every information will be given to enable 
any one who wishes to bring his thoughts before the public, 
to do so at a moderate expense. Every description of Com- 
mercial and General Printing, Lithography, and Bookbind- 
ing executed, and Account-book and Stationery supplied. 
RICHARD BARRETT, Mark Lane, London. Established 


Twenty-five years. 
7h ,) 7m 

CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 

WATER.—Manufactured by J. Scuwerre & Co. the 
sole lessees, from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, pos- 
sesses all the celebrated sy ns of the Nassau Spring. 
Schweppe’s , Magnesia, Potass Waters, and Lemonade, 
are manufactured as usual. Every bottle is protected by a 
Label with their signature. Schweppe & Co. Manufacturers 
of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade, 
Landon, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 


DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
lso, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. ge and choice collection of 
mmamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch. —tH, Oxford Street. 

ufactory, Broad Street, Bir d 180’ 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
thre various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled. 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique a ‘all tartar and concretions, 
and —— a pe arl-like whit to the lied surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
red, and, from its influence, impart sweetuess and 
purity, to A breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cavtion.—The 
“ROWLAND'S ODONTO”" are on the label, and “ A. 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,’’ on the Govern- 
ment Stamp ; sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 
The high appreciation in which this Oil is held by the 
Faculty has —_ manifested by the confidence with which 
medicet men have prescribed it in their own families. Dr. 
Edward smith, "the eminent physician to the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption, says—“ During the past twelve 
months I have ST any other in private practice, 
and I have administered it exclusively and continuously to 
one of my own children.” Dr. Edgecumbe, of the Royal 
D , Pimlico, states—*‘ I have used Dr. De Jongh's 
Oi in my own family with marked success, and believe it to 
be in its effects superior to any other preparati ion.” 

Dr. Dz Jonon’s Cop-rrven Orn is sold onty in Inrertar 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and 
labelled with his’ stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH 
NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists 
thronghout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts ‘of the 
Metropolis. 


7 
RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 
The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the ofa of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
the Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, De; ion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Provr and Har 
Sant, 229, 8 " = and all vendors of medicine, price 
ls. Ls. 14d. and 2 and 2s. 9d. per box 


TFOLLOWAY’S PILLS, famed for 
the cure of Liver Complaints,’ and derangement of 

the stomach, the liver being justly esteemed the noblest 
part of the body and fountain of life ; thus itis when the 
springs become poisoned life itself is threatened, and the 
suffering patient isin the most imminent danger ; but thou- 
sands have borne willing testimeny to the power of this 
potent remedy, cleansing the blood from all impurities, 
strengthening the stomach, discharging the bile, removing 
all obstructions, and eradicating disease without leaving a 
trace behind. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York ; by A. 
Stamps, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, 


















































COUNTRY RECTOR, assisted by a 

Resident Clerical Friend, who is an Oxford Second- 
Classman of a good year, would be giad to PREPARE the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN for the Public Schools, or for Ma- 
triculation at the Universities, or to read with men for 
Ordination or the Cambridge Voluntary Theological Exa- 
mination. For terms, &c. address to A. L. at Mr. Banker's, 
19, Throgmorton Street, Bank, London. 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private use, or 

for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New 
Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
three stops, 


with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas ; 
15 Guineas; five stops, 22 Guineas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.— Full descriptive lists sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, 
George Street, Hanover Square. 
> ATTY . TTIT 
HE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM. 
The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Lllus- 
trated catalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ap- 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


JIANOFORTES for SALE at CHAP- 

PELL’'S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard, 

Erard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, 
and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


YAY r a 
T°..- PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

Youth are supplied with Clothes by Messrs. NICOLL, 
Merchant and Army Clothiers, of 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent 
Street, and 22, Cornhill, at the same moderate prices, and in 
the same degree of style and durability that may be observed 
in all the other e other departme nts of their several establishments 


MESSE. SRS. H. J. and D. NICOLL’S 
Current LIST of PRICES, 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in 
follows— 
MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced.. 
NAVY FROCK COATS, richly laced..... coe C 
EVENING DRESS COATS ......£2 1 Fi 3 0 
FROCK COATS ...... cove 4 
ANGOLA Morning Cos ats . 
Ww aistcoats ee 
























manufacture and fit, as 





Trouse 1 
Their Registe: ved Paleté it oe . 220 
The Allied Sleeve Cape. .........+sceeecesecees a 


Roys’ Clothing charged according to size. 


Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical | 


Robes 
Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &c. 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 
London 


IN 

(\HILDREN’S BEDSTEADS and BED- 
DING.—HEAL and SON'S stock of Children’s Cots, 
Cribs, and Bedsteads contains every design and size that is 
manufactured, both in wood and iron, which, together with 
their large assortment of every other description of bedstead, 
will be found worthy of inspection. They also beg to call 
attention to their show of bedroom furniture, of which their 
warerooms enable them to keep such an assortment that 
customers may select all the articles for the complete fur- 
nishing of a bedroom. An illustrated catalogue of bedsteads, 
bedding, and bedroom furniture, containing designs and 
prices of 100 bedsteads and 150 articles of bedroom furniture, 
sent free by post. Heat and Son, bedstead and bedding 
and bedroom furniture manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court 


Road, W 
DINNEFORD'S 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught. which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


Navy, and 

















IT ANDEL FESTIVAL.—SELECT AIRS 
from HANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIOS, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte by W.H, Cauucorr. The 
Fourtn Boox is now ready, Solos and Duets, with ad 
lib. accomps. C. Loyspate, Musical Circulating Li- 
brary, (terms, from Two Guineas, ) 26, Old Bond Street. 
HEAP BOOKS.—SURPLUS COPIES 
J of Macaulay’s History of England, Stanley’s Sinai, 
Works by Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge, and many 
other Books, are now on sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, 
at greatly reduced prices. Many of them will be found 
well adapted for Book Societies, Parochial and Village 
Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent post free. " 
Butw’s Library, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London. 





Enlarged to Eight Pages. 
E BTAR BAR D 
On and from Monday, June 29th, Tae STanDARD 
will become a first-class Morning Newspaper, consist- 
ing of Eight Pages, (size of the ‘‘ Times,”) and con- 
taining all the News of the Day, price 24. Tae Sranp- 
ARD will enter upon a new career; and will supply 
the want of the age—a really cheap Newspaper, large 
enough to report all passing events with ample fulness, 
and sufficiently independent and fearless to expose 
wrongdoing. It will net court any party, nor advo- 
cate any exclusive interest. Tue Stanparp will be 
published Daily, at the same hour as all other Morn- 
ing Newspapers. Advertisements inserted at 6d. per 
line.—Office—129, Fleet Street, London. 


Every Morning, price 2d. 





(URES (without physic) of INDIGES-- 


TION (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, all nervous, 
bilious, and liver complaints, constipation, dysentery, diar- 
ria, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neural; 


, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, | |. 
gia y _ y, ger Spasms, nemece, | Evening Papers hitherto have been content with very 


repetition of the nominate | 


and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by DU 


BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which | 


restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, | 


as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebied it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
arvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been fectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Ilb., 2s. 9d.; 21b., 
4s. 6d.; Sib., Vs. ; 12%b., 228.; the 12%b. carriage free, on 
receipt of du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 
gent Street, Smee Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly ; Abbis and Go. 60, Gracechurch Stre et; 
63, and 150, Oxford Street ; 49, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





New Eve ning re. —Price 2d. 
EVENING HERALD. 

29th of June will be published 

Four full-size Pages, price ed. 


HE 
On and from the 
the Eventne Herarp, 


little more than a mere 
news, The Eventne Herarp, however, will devote its 
chief space to the full report of those newer matters 
of interest that arise during the day. Its intelligence 
will comprise all the Political, Commercial, Foreign, 
and Domestic Occurrences, to the hour of going to 
press. 

The Eventyc Heratp and its contemporary the 
Morning Herald will be the representative organs of 
Conservatism ; both papers being the avowed and only 
acknowledged journals of the Conservative party. 
Advertisements appearing in the Morning Herald, 


| inserted at half-price in the Eventne Heravp. 





Offices—108, 104, and 105, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street, London, 





for unequalled style of | 





| 8 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of every Queen, 





en 
NEV W SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF «“H ARRY 

LORREQUER.” In Monthly Numbers. 
On the Ist July will be published, Number One of 
AVENPORT DUNN 
By Cuaries Lever. ss 

With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 

CuarMan and Hau, = Piccadilly ; and all Book- 


ers. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’s 
POEMS 





Just published, in 1 vol. large 8vo. price 31s. 6d, cloth, 
> OEMS. By Atrrep Tennysoy, 


With Illustrations by Mulready, Stanfield, Gree 
wic x Maclise, Millais, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and 
Horsley. 





TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. Price 
9s. cloth. 
NY SON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. Price 


5s. s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD 
Price 5s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


AND OTHER POEMS, 





=— LIFE OF DR. a 
his day, in extra foolscap, 6s. 
 IFE OF JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A, 
By Joun Eaprz, D.D, LL LD. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. 

“ This volume is issued to meet a loudly-expressed 
demand for a Life of Dr. Kitto in a condensed form, 
In its preparation access has been had to all the ori- 
ginal materials, and it will be found to some extent, 
in its leading features, an entirely new work,—special 
care having been taken not only to give a correct esti- 
mate of Dr. Kitto’s literary merits, but also to bri 
prominently into view the impressive teachings wi 
which his very remarkable career is so signally fraught,” 

Edinburgh: Wriu1am Ourenant and Sons. 
London : Hamruron and Co. 


ype Strickland’s “‘ Lives of 

the Queens of England.”— Messrs. Loneman and 
Co. beg to announce that Miss Strickland’s work, 
The Lives of the Queens of England, is now published 
bythem. The “ Lives of the Queens ” are complete in 
price 
Any volume may be had sepa- 
rately to complete sets. Of this work the Zimes re- 
marks, ‘* These volumes have the fascination of ro- 
mance united to the integrity of history. The work is 
written by a lady of considerable learning, indefati- 
gable industry, ‘and careful judgment. All these 
qualifications for a biographer and an historian she has 
brought to bear upon the subject of her volumes, and 
from them has resulted a narrative interesting to all.” 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster 
Row. 

ANDREW CROSSE, THE ELECTRICIAN. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
i EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC AND 
1 LITERARY, of ANDREW CROSSE, the 
ELECTRICIAN. Edited by Mrs. Crosse. 

“* An extremely interesting “The concise but careful 
and well-written piece of bio- | and lucid account which Mrs. 
graphy | Crosse gives of her husband's 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. | researches and discoveries, 

“We have seldom risen | entities her book to the high 
from the perusal of a biogra- | consideration and patient at- 
phical memoir with more ad- | tention of all students of na 
miration than from the pre | tural science.” Critic 
sent Lancet. | 

London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 





7s. 6d. each volume. 








Just published, “mt 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
HE FRANKS, from their First Appear- 
ance in History to the Death of King Pepin. By 


Watrer C. Perry, Barrister-at-law, Doctor in Phi- 
losophy and Master of Arts in the University of 
Gottingen. 


* It is impossible to form a | meanderings of the old Teu- 
proper judgment of the early | ton race, as they deviated 
period of the French mo jinto strange and unaccus- 
narchy without allowing aj|tomed channels. The man- 
very iarge consideration to | ners, customs, and institu- 
the Teutonic institutions | tions of these splendid bar- 
that were grafted on the|barians are described with 
Gallo - Latin or Romance | considerable eloquence ; 
stock. In this respect Mr. | chiefly on the authority of 
Perry has rendered essential | Tacitus, whom Dr Perry 
service to the students of| vindicates from M. Guizot’s 
French history, for he has| charge of having mercly gra 
brought to bear upon those | tified an accés d'humeur by 
dark though important ages | satirizing the vices of his own 
an ample and accurate know- | countrymen We com 
ledge of the distinctive cha | mend Dr. Perry's excellent 
racteristics of the German | work to all students of the 
conquerors. To Englishmen it | rise and progress of the po 
must ever be a matter of deep | litical and social system of 
interest to trace the various | modern Europe Leader, 

London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 





THE ABBE HUC’S WORKS ON CHINA. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2]s. cloth, 


HRISTIANITY in CHIN A, TAR- 

) TARY, and THIBET. By the Abbé Hve, for- 
merly Missionary Apostolicin China, Translated with 
the Author’s sanction. 

“We rank the Abbé Huc 

among the best writers on 
China. Inall that relates in- 
trinsically to China, he is un- 
prejudiced, farsighted, and 
informing. His travels may jlong obscured in the dusty 
take rank among the most | annals of Franciscan pilgrim 
fascinating books in the li ages, adventures, and mar- 
brary of adventure and ob- |tyrdoms in the East 
servation; and to that work | It is a book which, breathing 
the present is a fitting com- the fragrance of olden times 
panion. Whoever would com- | and travels, of Marco Polo 
yrehend the present pheno- | dreams and Prester John mis 
mena of Chinese politics and | sions, has not only a romantic 
manners, will do well tostudy |interest, but serves to bring 
the religious history of the | out into clearer light the re 
empire in this admirable and |ligious history of the Chinese 


traveller, for every page opens 
upon some incident, some 
|quaint perspective, some ta- 
jbleau of Orientalism, some 
restoration of men andevents 








entertaining book empire; and as such it pos 
Leader sesses claims on all English 
“M. Huc is not less plea- | readers 
sant as a chronicler than as a ithen@um, 


Other Works on China, by the 
recently published, 
The CHINESE EMPIRE, translated with the An- 


Abbe Hu 


thor’s sanction. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Coloured Map of China, price 24s. 
HvUc’s JOURNEY through TARTARY, THI- 





BET, and CHINA. 2s. 6d. 
London: LoNGMAN, and Co, 
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In one volume, aon, § 3s. ss. 6a. cloth lette red, 
PULAR TALES. By Marta EncE- 
wortn. With 3 Engravings from Designs by 


Bdon : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Whittaker 
E. Hodgson ; Wash bourne and Co.; H.G 


and Co. Smith, Elder, and Co.; Houlston and Wright ; 
Bosia j H. Renshaw; Tegg and Co.; Routledge and 
J 7 Willis and Sotheran ; and G. 


Co. ;, C: Templeman ; 
wad. Robinson, Liverpool. ; yal 
“Few and Cl a ae at the rate of 3s. 6d. 
x volume, 10 vols. feap. 1/. 15s. cloth lettered, | 
Iss EDGEWORTH’S NOVELS and 
TALES : containing all that was in the former 
edition of 18 volumes, and now first including her 
jast novel “* Helen,” embellished _ Engravings on 
by Goodall, Engleheart, J. . Cook, Rolls, and | 
other eminent Engravers, from P: aaa by Harvey. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Ww hittaker 
and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; Washbourne and Co.; H. 
Bohn ; ‘Smith, Elder, and Co. ; Houlston and Co, ; s. 
Bain; H. Renshaw; Tegg and Co.; Routledge and 
(o.; C. Templeman ; Willis and Sotheran ; and G. 
wa J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
~Salyt 1887. will be publis hed, p price Is. Part I. 
to be continued Monthly,) of th | 
OUSEHOL D ENCYCL OPE DIA; 
or Family Dictionary of everything connected 
with Housekeeping. Embracing Cookery, Confection- | 
ary, Preserving, Pickling, Baking, Brewing, Wine- | 
making, Clothing, the Cellar, the Dairy, the Lar- 
der, the Laundry, Perfumery, Dyeing, and Domestic 
Seiicine, With the Treatment of Children ; Manage- 
ment of the Sick Room ; the Sanitary Improvement 
of the Dwelling; the Duties of Servants; and full 
Information relative to all other subjects relating to Per- 
gnal and Domestic Comfort. By an Association of 
Heads of Families and Men of Science. 
London : W. Kent and Co. 51 and 52, Paternoster 
Row; and sold by all Bookse llers. 


fed 
PROF. ARCHER BUTLE R’ S SERMONS. 








fourth Edition. This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
ERMONS DOCTRINAL and PRAC- 
TICAL. By the Rev. Wri.1amM Arcner Burier, 


MA. late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
wsity of Dublin. First Series. Edited, with a Me- 
mir of the Author's Life, by the Very Rev. Tuomas 
Woopwarp, M.A. Dean of Down. Fourth Edition, 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
SERMONS. Second Series. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
LECTURES on ANCIENT PUILOSOP HY. 2 


wis, 25s. 

LETTERS on ROMANISM. 10s. 62. 

“Aman of glowing genius and diversified accom- 
ithments . . . . whose remains fill these five brilliant 
wumes.”— Edinburgh Review, July 1856. 

Cambridge: Macmriian and Co. 


Published under the Patronage of her Majesty 


the Queen. 

GAZETTEER of the WORLD ; 

Dictionary of Geographical Knowledge. 
filed from the most recent Authorities, and forming a 
omplete body of Modern Geography, Physic al, Politi- 
pal, Statistical, Historicn!, and Ethnographic pal. By a 
Wember of the Royal Geographical Society. In 7 vols. 
gperial 8vo. with 124 Maps and E ngravings, and nu- 

grous Wood-cuts, price 10/. rich and strong cloth. 
“The prosre ss made in the last quarter of a century 
a the philosophical study of the earth, is nowhere 
more perceptible than in the books of geographical re- 
fence to which we have now ready access. At the 
head of these we have great pleasure in placing Messrs. 
Pullarton’s ‘ Gazetteer of the World,’ or as it is more 


perly entitled, ‘ Dictionary of Geographical Know- | 
* a work which has been recently completed, | 





or 
Com- | 


which combines to a remarkable extent compre- 
imsive views of the Physical Geography of the Globe, 
sith a vast amount of Political and Statistical inform- 
ition, and all the minuteness and accuracy which is 
mquired in a Dictionary of Places. We know no book 
of equal excellence on these subjects in any other lan- 
mage. "—Edinburgh Review, April 1857. 

. FuLnarton and Co, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1 








MR. RUSKIN’S NEW WORK. 
On Wednesday next will be published, 
HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING; 
In Letters to Beginners. 

By Joun Ruskty, M.A. Author of ‘* Modern Painters, 
** Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. 


” 


with Illustrations drawn by the Author, 
9 


CURRER BELL’S POSTHUMOUS NOVEL. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE PROFESSOR. By Currer Bett, 
Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c. 
AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 

A VISIT TO SALT LAKE ; 
Being a Journey across the Plains to the Mormon 
Settlements at Utah. 

By Witi1aM CHANDLESs. 


HOME 


THE MILITIAMAN AT AND 


ABROAD ; 
Being a History of a Militia Regiment. 
With Illustrations by Joun Lercn. 
Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. Now ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY ( 
LUTFULLAH, 

A Mahommedan Gent! 
Edited by E. B. Easrwicx, Esq. 


eman. 
Post &vo. 
Nearly ready. 


6. 
VICTORIA, 
Australian Gold Mines, 

By Witi1am Wesrearrn. 
Post 8vo, with Maps. { Nearly r¢ ady. 
ELDER, ». 65, Cornhill. 


And the in 1857. 





London: Smrrn, und ( 


| FRITH, 


OSes L 


revised, 
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Next week will be published, 


THE ATHELINGS; OR THE THREE GIFTS 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. price 1/. Lis. 6d. 
Originally published in “* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready ’ 


with Portrait, 8vo. 16s, 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 


THE RAILWAY ENGINEER. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





LORD DUFFERIN’S 


YACHT VOYAGE. 


Just ready, with Maps and Wood-cuts, crown 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES, 
DURING A YACHT VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC ISLANDS, ICELAND, 
JAN MAYEN, AND SPITZBERGEN, IN 1856. 

By Lord DUFFERIN, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, with 11 Maps, 36 tinted Illustrations, and 100 Wood-cuts, price 63s. cloth, 


TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN NORTH 
AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 


BEING 


AN EXPEDITION UNDERTAKEN UNDER THE 
3; GOVERNMENT, 


AUSPICES OF HER 
IN THE YEARS 1849-1855, 


By HENRY BARTH, Ph.D. D.C.L, 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, &c. 


“For extent and variety of subjects the three 
volumes before us greatly surpass every other work on 
African travel with which it has been our fortune to 
meet... / As an indefatigable traveller, Dr. Barth's 


merits are undoubted, and we may place him, at once, 
in the same category as Mansfield Parkyns, Burton, 
Wallin, Andersson, and his own distinguished country- 
woman, Madame Ida Pfeiffer.” Atheneum, 


*.* Vols. IV. and V. completing the work, will be published in the AUTUMN, 


London : 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 





IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 

4 Photographic Portraits, by Mavit and Poryacanx. 

The Number for June contains WILLIAM POWELL 
Esq. R.A. with Memoir. 

55, Gracechurch Street, 

Flee t Street. 


MAvLL and PoLyBLANK, and 


187a, Piccadilly ; and Davip Boovr, 


Recently —s price 10s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, 
h Maps and Wood-cuts, 
‘OUTHE RN 





AFRICA: a Geography 


and Natural History of the Country, Colonies, 





Inhabitants, &c. By the Rev. PR Ancis Fitemine, M.A, 
F.R.G.8. Author of * a eed 
TORTHERN + AFRIC A: Evenings in My 


i Tent; or Wande rings n the African Sahara. By 
the Rev. N. Davis, F.R.S.S 2 vols. 8vo. with Il- | 
lustrations, price 24s. | 


3. | 

NCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL | 

AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. By the 

late Joun L. Steruens. New Edition, price 12s, 8vo, 
cloth, with numerous — ings. 


HE LOCALITIES OF 


or the Life and Travels of the Apostle. 


ST. PAUL; 
Described 


from a Personal Visit by Rev. Joun Arroxy, D.D, Post 
8vo. price 12s, with Illustrations. 
5. 
TINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: an 


A Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, 
with an Account of the recent Researches in those 
Countries. By W. 8. W. Vaux, M.A. Fourth Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 

Arruvur Hatt, Vietve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORK BY THE REY. DR. CUMMING 
Now ready, in feap. cloth, price 7s. 

ONSOLATIONS; or Leaves from the 

) Tree of Life. By the Rev. Joun Cvxnomne, D.D. 
F.R.S.E. Minister of National Seotch Church, Covent 
Garden, 





By the same Authe 


HE LAST OF THE P ATRIARC HS ; 
or Lessons from the Life of Joseph. Price 6s, 
feap. cloth, 


3. 

DISCOURSES. New 

Edition, 2 vols. feap. cloth, 8s. (This day. 

HE DAILY LIFE; 
Prescriptions for Christian Living. 

price 5s. feap. - 4 


or Precepts and 
Third Edition, 


‘ABBATH EVE NING READINGS ON 
h THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
Tar Romans, price 4s, 64. | Jomn, 6s. 
just publis shed. Tue Acts, 7s. 


Matruew, 5s, Tue CorInrutans, price 
MARK, 3s. | 6d, Monthly. 
Luke, 6s. 
6. 
FAMILY DEVOTION; or 


] AILY 
Guide to 
the Year. 4to. cloth, 


Family Worship for Every Day in 
2ls.; or with Plates, 25s. 


| Maney Suirr, 





Antuvr Hawi, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. D.C.L. F.B.S. 
ALLADS FOR THE TIMES AND 
OTHER POEMS. Third Edition, with Vignette, 
Feap. cloth, 7s. 
ING ALFRED’S POEMS. 
cloth, 3s. 
YRICS. Second Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 
HE CROCK OF GOLD, AND OTHER 
TALES. With Illustrations by John Leech. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


French. Portrait. 
ARTHUR Hatt, Vv IRTUR, and Cc 0. ». 25, Paternoster Row. 
‘REC ENTL Y PU BLI! ISHE D. 


HE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON ; 


or Pictures in Little of London Life. By Cuartes 
Author of “* The Working Man’s Way 
in the World,” &c. &e. wy 8vo. cloth, price 7s, 64, 


HE GOOD OLD. TIMES. A Tale of 
Auve By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell,” 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 


Foolscap, 


foolscap, 


In 





/ By the Author of “Mary Powell.” With Co- 
loured Frontispiece after Warren. Second Edition, 
post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


or the Close of an Era. 


2 vols. price 4s. 


ULIAN ; 


By Bunerwer. 


G EOLOGICAL FACTS; or the Crust 
I, of the Earth, What it Is, ond What are its Uses. 
. G. Bannzerr. With Wood-cuts. Feap. cloth, 


Hy ea. 


6. 
HE HISTORY OF 
ee by Grorck GILFILLAN, 


7. 
I ERTHA. By FrepericA Bremer. 


A MAN. Edited 
Price 7s. 6d. Post 8vo. 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


TO ENGLISH 

SHRINES. By Mrs.8. C. Hatt. With Notes 
and Illustrations by F. W. Farrnorr, F.S.A. Medium 
8vo. handsomely bound and gilt, price 1/, Is, 


HE USE OF SUNSHINE. A Christ- 
mas Narrative. By Menetta Bure Suepiry 
Second Edition. Feap. cloth, price 5s, 


I OSALIE. An Authentic Narrative, 


Second Edition, Price 3s. 6d, neatly bound, 


ILGRIMAGES > 


HE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
or Wild Sports of India. By Major W auTen 


Campsett, of Skipness. New Edition, with Illustra- 
tions on Steel, post 8vo. cloth, 8s 
Artnvr Haut, Virtue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
AY-SIDE FANCIES. By Frances 
Freetinc Broperir. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


NNE SHERWOOD; 
or the Social Institutions of Eugland, is now 
ready, in three volumes. 
London : Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





Now published, in 8vo. PP. eae and 450, cloth, 
HE LIFE OF HANDEL. 


~ | Vicror ScHOELCHER. 
TrvsBner and Co. 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE.—A NEW et Ate 
¥ This day is published, in crown 8vo. cloth, 10s 
T° OM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By an Old Boy. 
Cambridge: MacmILLan and Co. 


THE ART all a 


NSTRUCTIONS ‘ON’ “THE ART OF 
SWIMMING. By C, Ricuarpson, Esq. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
Now IT ROE. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
UR COLLEGE, Leaves from an Un- 
dergraduate’s Scribbling-Book. 
London: G. Eare, , Castle Street East, Berners 
reet. 














NEW EDITION OF MARRYAT’S POTTERY. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and augmented, 
with 12 ‘Coloured Plates and 240 Wood-cuts, me- 
dium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
ISTORY of POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN (Medieval and Modern.) By Joszera 
Marryart, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE REV. J. M. BELLEW. 
Next week will be published, uniform with Volume I. 
s. price 10s. 6d. 
SECOND VOLUME OF SERMONS, 
Preached at St. Philip’s, Waterloo Place, and at 
St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood. By 





the Rev. J. M. Betiew. 
T. and Ww. Boons, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London, 





PERCY ta, WiLMOTE. BY REY. R. A. 
TT 


In foot rice 5s. cloth 
ERCY’S RELIQUES OF PANCIENT 
POETRY. A New Edition; with Introductions 
entirely rewritten, and many Notes, by the Rev. R. A. 
— and Eight Illustrations by Edward Cor- 
u 
London : Groner Rovutiener and Co. Farringdon St. 


HOULD BE aan BY EVERY HOUSE- 
PER. 


In one t thick a) ~ a 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECON OMY, 
suited to Families spending 100/. to 1000/. yearly ; 

including Directions for the e Management of the Nursery 
and Sick Room, and the Preparation and Administra- 
tion of Domestic Remedies. J.H.Watsn, F.R.C.S 
assisted by a Committee of Ladies, and Illustrated with 
reore than 200 Wood Engravings. The value of this 
book has been acknowledged by all who have seen it. 
London : Groner Rovt.eper & Co. Farringdon Street. 


MOST BEAUTIFUL PRESENT-BOOK. 
In small 4to. uniform with “ Evangeline,” by Long- 
fellow. Price 7s. 6d. cloth ilt, bevelled boards, 
ERTRUDE of WYOMING. By 
Tuomas Campsett, With Thirty-five Illustra- 
tions engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, from Designs 
Birket Foster, Thomas B. Dalziel, Harrison Weir, 

homas R. Macquoid, and William Harvey. 

This book is beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
elegantly bound, and illustrated by the best artists. A 
better book for a present could hardly be chosen, 
London : Grorcr Rovurteper & Co. Farringdon Street. 


‘CON CREGAN IN THE RAILWAY “LIBRARY. 
Inl EG price 2s, boards, 
ON CRE or the IRISH 


GAN; 
GIL BLAS. 

***Con Cregan’ is the offspring of Charles Lever’s 
fertile imagination, a gentleman who has long occu- 
pied a high position in the walks of light literature ; 
and clever as such tales as the ‘ Daltons,’ ‘ Charles 
©'Malley,’ &c. undoubtedly are, they all yield in bril- 
Wancy to the adventures of Con Cregan, which we are 

sed to consider the very best work Mr. Lever has 
hel the good fortune to produce.” —Bell’s Messenger. 
London: Grorer Rovtiepee & Co. Farringdon Street. 


ROU Ss 2 ogy ~ = ee. —NEW 
ME. Price 2s. boar 
EEDS. “N OT WORDS; ry ‘the Flem- 
mee - Dunaik. By M. BELL. 
Also, lately published, 
Lineal TWO CONVIOTS. 2s. By Frepertcx Gers- 
TAECK 
LADDER OF LIFE, 1s, 6d. By Miss Epwarps. 
HARRY OGILVIE. 28. By James Grant. 
EVELYN FORESTER. ls. 6d. By Mareoverrre 


Power. 
YELLOW FRIGATE. 2s. By James Grant. 
MY BROTHER'S WIFE. ls. 6d. Miss Epwarps. 
London : Groree Rovt.eper and Co. Farringdon St. 


JAMES GRANT'S NOV "ELS AND ROMANCES.— 
NEW VOLUME. 
Price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, ? 
HILIP ROLLO; or the Scottish 


Musketeers. 

Also, now ready, price 2s. each, 
JANE SETON: or the King’s Advocate, 
FRANK HILTON, the Queen’s Own. 
BOTHWELL; or Mary Queen of Scots. 
YELLOW FRIGATE. 
HARRY OGILVIE, the Black Dragoon, 
ROMANCE OF WAR. 
THE AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 

** No writer of the present day shows a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the habits and manners of the past 
age than Mr. Grant. His characters at the same time 
are not mere antiquarian studies, but human beings, 
living, moving, and animated with the same passions 
and impulses as ourselves.”—Sunday Times. 


8vo. 














= AMD DEARER. By Curu- 
Bert Bepe, Author of “‘ Adventures of Verdant 

Green, an Oxford Freshman.” (Just ready. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


'WO-SHILLING EDITION of “NEVER 
TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cartes Reape. 

Also an Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
London : Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE COR- 
RESPONDENCE, Now First Collected. Edited 
by Perer Cunninonam, F.S.A. Vol. III. 8vo. with 
Portraits, 10s. 6d. [Just ready. 








London: Ricuarp Bent: FY, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
This ha the First Volume, 8vo. 2 
I ISTORY OF CIVIL IZATION IN 
ENGLAND. By Henry Tuomas Bucke. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
ERMONS PREACHE 2D IN WELLS 
CATHEDRAL, By G. H. SacnevereL. Jonn- 
son, M.A. F.R.S. Dean of Wells. 
London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


~ ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS 





Complete in Eight Volumes, fe ap. 8vo. 20s. cloth,, 
(= AUCER’S POETICAL WORKS, 
with Introduction, Glossary, Memoir, and Notes. 
By Roverr Bett. 
_ London : Joun W. Parker and Sow, Ww est Strand. 


. SmEpI 
ber FORTUN NES of. ry ‘COLVILLE 
FAMILY. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. boards; 2s. 6d. 
cloth gilt. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
FRANK FARLEIGH, 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. cl. 
Arruvur Hatt, Virtus, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


Octavo, 15s. 
HE MEDITERRANEAN: 
Physical, Historical, and Nautical, By Rear- 
Admiral W. H. Smyrna, D.C. L. F.R.S. 
By the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 2/7. 2s 
A CYCLE OF CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 
London : Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


24s. 


a Memoir, 





Cheaper Edition, with Additions, 3 vols. 5 
Il ISTORY of the INDUCTIVE 

SCIENCES. By WiituiamM Wueweut, D.D. 
F.R.S. Master of Trinity College, C ambridge. 

Also, de emy 8vo. 5s. 
SUPPLEMENT ARY VOLU ME, containing the 
New Matter given in the Third Edition of Dr. Whe- 
well’s ‘* History of the Inductive Sciences.” 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NEW BOOKS FOR JUNE. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 














WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE LIVES of PHILIP HOWARD, 
Earl of Arundel, and of ANNE DACRES his Wife. 
Edited from the Original MSS. By the Duke of Nor- 
FOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique, 10s. 6d, [Now ready. 


CHOW CHOW: being Selections 
from a Journal kept in India, Egypt, and Palestine. 
By the Viscountess FALKLAND, 2 vols, 8vo. with Lllus- 
trations. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By 


Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ELIZA 


BETH DAVIS, a BALAKLAVA NURSE, 2 vols. 


with Portrait, 21s. 
M.P.; or 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, 
Passages in the Life of a Politician. 3 vols, 
Also, just published, 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 

** The reader will find these narratives fully caleu- 
lated to remind him of that truth and energy of hu- 
man portraiture, that spell over human affections and 
2motions, which have stamped this author one of the 
first novelists of our day.”—John Bull, 


DR. ARMSTRONG'S 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the 


DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, by 
H.M.8. INVESTIGATOR, Map and Plates, lés. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR; the 


Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1856. By 
Sevina Bunsury. 2 vols. 21s. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of Spain, and the Court of Philip II. By Miss Freer. 
2 vols. Portraits, 2ls. 


DARK AND FAIR. By the Author 


of *“‘ Rockingham.” 3 vols. 

** * Dark and Fair’ takes its place among the clever- 
est novels of the season, and deserves to be popular. 
It is graceful, brilliant, and continuously interesting.” 
—Globe. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By Mrs. 


Foor. 2 vols. 

** There is both talent and power in this novel. Mrs. 
Foot has demonstrated that she is capable of weaving 
a plot of the most absorbing interest.” — Messenger. 





London: GrorGe Rovtieper and Co. Farringdon St. 


Hugsr and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


“— " wea. wa? 
Weer INSTER REVIEW.—Ap. 
VERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 
the Jury Number (No. XXIII. NEW SERIES) should 
be sent to the Publisher not later than the 24th Iysr, ; 
BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by the 27th. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 





Strand. 

uly, price ls, The 
1 ONTHLY REVIEW, No. XYVUIL. 
I For June. 


CONTENTS : 
Dr. Barth’s Travels. 
Little Dorrit. 
. Borthwick’s California. 
. Barchester Towers. 
The Public Offices. 
Fine Art Exhibition. 
. Archeology. 
. The South Kensington Educational Museum, 

Notices. 

Arruvr Hatt, Virtce, and Co. ; 


PIM BL 


and all Booksellers, 


Published this dé ay, price 3s. Gd. conta 1ining ;the 
amount of one ordinary Number and a half, 


B ag RNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for Juxz. 
ONTENTS : 


1. Dr. Farr on the Pay of Ministers of the Crown, 
2. Dr. Strang on the Porcelain Manufacture of 
the West of Scotland. 


3. Mr. 8. Brown on the Statistics of Fire In- 
surance. 
4. Mr. Newmarch on the Ele moons Statistics of 


England and Wales, 1832-"K 








London: J. W. Parker _ Son, iS, West Strand, 
Ww. 
~~ UNION —— S. 
In feap. Svo. price 6d. 
FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 


L INMATES OF OUR UNION WORKHOUSES, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


AT KISSINGEN ; 


Just published, em 
MONTH and 

With 
Rhine, Frankfort, 

an Englishwoman, 


L Analytical Table of the Mineral Springs. 
the 


passing Notices of Cologne, 
Wurtzburg, Heidelberg, &c. 
London : la ONGMAN, 


TO sw Iss TOU. RISTS. 
In post 8vo. with Plate and © nnoaned Map, 
price 5s. 6d. cloth 






N ASCEN NT OF MONT BLANC 
fl by a New = and without Guides. By the 
Rev. C. Hupson, M.A.; and E. 8. Kennepy, B.A, 


“THE 








Second Edition, with Two Ascents of Monte Rosa. 
~NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
PLEASURES OF HOME.” 
A LEGEND OF GLENCOE, and other 
‘a Poems. By the Re v. Joun pend RsoN, Minister 
__London: Lone MAN, Bnown, and Ox 
RE y. J. E. YONG 
OF ** HORACE,” 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 
for Students. Part I. eoataining the ODES 
and EPODES. By the Rev. J. E. Yonen, King’s Col- 


a _L ondon : LoncmMan, Brown, and Co. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
of Kinnoull ; Author of * The Pleasures of ome.” 
ETON SCHOOL EDI’ T ION 
ORACE, with short English Notes 
lege, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Eton. 


London : Loyoman, Brown, and Co. 
THE L ATE COLONE a guase MOUNTAIN, 


On Thursday next will a cublished, in 1 vol. post > 0. 
with a Portrait drawn on stone by R. J. Lane, R./ 
EMOIRS and LETTERS of the late 
COLONEL A. 8. H. MOUNTAIN, C.B. Adju- 
tant-General of her Majesty’s Forces in India, Edited 
by Mrs. Mounrary. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


NEW TRAVELS -" REL AND BY MR. C. RB. 


Just published, in ae ~ 0. » with a Tinted View of 
Birr Castle, the seat of the Earl of Rosse, 
price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


VAcaTIONs IN IRELAND. By 


Cnartes Ricnarp We.p, Barrister-at-law ; 
Author of ‘* Vacation Tour in the United States and 
Canada,”"—which, price 10s. 6d. may still be had. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
NEW VOLUME OF COL. MURE’S WORK ON 
GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
Just published, Vol. V. in Svo. price 18s. cloth, 

\ CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
f LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of “gg at 
GREECE. By Writam Mure, of Caldwell. Vol. V. 
containing Thue ydides, Xe nophon, and the remaining 
Historians of the Attic Period.—The preceding vo- 
lumes may also be had— 

Vols. I. to IIL. price 36s. ; and Vol. TV. 15s. 

London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co, 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN SHERARD 
OSBORN, C.B. 

In post 8vo. with Chart and Illustrations, price 10s. 64. 
UEDAH; or Stray Leaves from a 
Journal in Malayan Waters. By Captain Sne- 
rakp Osnorx, R.N. C.B. Author of “Stray Leaves 
from an Arctic Journal,” and of the ‘ Narratiy e of the 
Discovery of the North-West P assage 

“ Captain Osborn’'s sketch * Captain 1 Osborn’ s book is 
es on sea and land are among } full of incident, and is a true 
the most picturesque, while | sailor's book by reason of the 
they are among the most | frank way in which it puts 
truthful, that we have met | upon ever rything the happiest 
with in a traveller's book for | and the most generous, which 
a considerable time To | is in the long run always the 
read such a book is a plea-| least blundering, nstruc- 











sure.” Leader. tion.” Examiner. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
London : Printed by Jossen Crarron, of 320, Strand, in the 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru CLay- 
rox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 





the West, in the City of London; and Pul blished by the 
aforesaid Jose ru Ciarton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
=—SaTvnDar, 20th Junxn 1857 
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